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PREFACE 


HESE lectures do not profess to be an 

exhaustive study of their theme; they 

are simply what lectures must necessarily be — 

suggestions in the direction of further investiga- 
tion and research. 

They are reproduced substantially as they 
were delivered before the faculty and students 
at Princeton. The third lecture has been altered 
in a few phrases, in order to make its statements 
clearer; and the foot-notes throughout have been 
added simply by way of explanation and justifi- 
cation of the positions taken in the body of the 
text. 

They are published now, as they were first 
given, with the hope that they may be helpful 
to those who are conscious of the problem con- 
sidered in them and are ready for some way to 
its solution. 

M. W. JACOBUS. 


HARTFORD, January, 1900. 
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A Problem in New Testament 
Criticism 
I 


INTRODUCTORY 


if would seem that a course of lectures, to 
be of service to the thinking Church of 
to-day, might be better chosen in almost any 
other field than that of New Testament Criti- 
cism. There are so many problems in the 
other departments of Biblical study, — prob- 
lems which seem so to affect the faith of to- 
day; while the problems of the New Testament 
appear to have been so disposed of, the old 
sceptical order yielding place to the acceptance 
of a historical and practically Apostolic Age 
Canon, that one might almost question the 
wisdom of using the time to discuss New 
Testament things. 
Here, for instance, is the Old Testament, 
standing, as it does, the religious background 
for the Christian faith, with the documentation 
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of its historical narratives and the historicity 
of their documents, the dating of its psalms, 
the defining of the attitude of its prophets 
towards the law and the ceremonial institutions 
of the nation’s religion, — in fact, with the 
whole question of the progress and the develop- 
ment of this religion in the critics’ hands, 
involving all the large problems of internal 
evidence, and the yet larger problems of 
external evidence. 

Here is the department of Historical Criti- 
cism, affecting us so vitally as to the heritage 
of doctrine which we have received, with its 
large question of the Catholic Church, and 
the part of that Church in the establishment of 
the New Testament Canon we possess, and its 
influence on the body of dogma which has 
come down to us from the early Church. 

Here is the department of Systematic The- 
ology, touching us so closely in our creedal 
beliefs, with its changes of view which are 
going on to-day, especially in our own country, 
—the changes which seem to be centering 
around the doctrines of inspiration and atone- 
ment, and with the outlook, just ahead of us, 
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of a yet possible further change at the point of 
the doctrine of the person of Christ. 

Here is the department of Apologetics, 
holding so tight a grasp on philosophy and 
theology, and bringing them so necessarily 
before us, with its ever great problem of the 
defining of Christianity and the defending of 
the Christianity which it defines. 

Here is Sociology, sending us so out into, 
not merely the practical life around us, but 
that practical life as it so practically affects 
the interests of God’s Church to-day and the 
future of God’s Kingdom in the world, with 
its groping after the very principles on which 
it is to build its work, its effort to know itself 
and understand its relation to the Church and 
the world, and the mass of living souls swept 
out into the darkness and death of the great 
cities. 

Any of these would seem to mean more — 
much more for us to-day than the well-worn 
and apparently well-decided problems of New 
Testament work. The ebbing of the great 
tide of Tiibingenism has left us with such a 
sense of gain in the historical and literary 
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criticism of the New Testament that we are 
tempted to believe there is little more to be 
discussed in this department, and that it is 
rather in other directions that we are to go for 
the vital problems of to-day. 

I admit all this with perfect freedom. New 
Testament criticism may not be so much at 
sea as Old Testament criticism is said to be, 
at least at some of its points; it may not be in 
the swing of currents as historical criticism 
would seem to be; it may not be the centre of 
such storms as appear to be the coming, if not 
the present, fortune of systematics; it may not 
be in the midst of such rapids as apologetics, 
nor upon such a trackless waste of waters as 
sociology; but it is abroad upon the deep, 
steering its course, and there are reckonings 
for it to work out, —reckonings which may 
send it far adrift, if they be worked out 
wrongly, which perhaps have been hindering 
its course, because, so far, they have not been 
worked out aright. There are then present- 
day problems in New Testament criticism 
which mean much to the criticism itself, and, 
in proportion as this criticism has to do with 
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the heart and life of the religion of the Christ, 
mean much — very much to it. 

There is, first of all, the Synoptic Problem, 
with its specific question of oral or docu- 
mentary sources for the Gospel narrative and 
its general question of the existence and growth 
of an extra-canonical literature. We cannot 
lay aside the possibility of a documentary 
solution of this problem’s specific question 
with the excuse that such a solution lies 
behind the documents we at present have, 
and is not possible of securing save through 
the assumption of an analytic criticism of the 
Gospels themselves. This is to ignore the 
fact that such analytic criticism is an acknowl- 
edged and accepted part of the higher critical 
method, and must be admitted as allowable in 
the case of the Gospels. Besides this, we 
have in Luke’s prologue a hint at the literary 
state of things when his Gospel was composed, 
and this hint may lie as well in the direction 
of a documentary as an oral solution of the 
problem; while the discovery of such remains 
as the Oxyrrhyncus papyrus shows the possi- 
bility of at least one of the document sources 
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which has been considered to be critically 
necessary for ‘the Gospels, and this source per- 
haps the most debated one, —the source which 
it is held consisted of a collection of the dis- 
courses of Christ. We cannot, on the other 
hand, dismiss as trivial the problem’s general 
question; since it involves the matter of the 
pre-canonical growth of the literature which 
led up to the Gospels we have, and which is 
so unmistakably implied in this prologue of 
Luke’s. This problem, with its question, may 
be solved rightly — in such a way as to give us | 
a better, if not a perfect, understanding of the 
basis for such Gospel literature as we have, — 
or it may be solved wrongly, and New Testa- 
ment criticism be left confused and uncertain 
of those things which it is its privilege, to 
some extent at least, to know, and its duty, 
as far as it knows them, to make clear. 
There is the problem of the Fourth Gospel, 
with the question of its possible Johannine 
origin. To some it may seem that this prob- 
lem has been practically settled by the succes- 
sive admissions on the part of radical criti- 
cism, which throw its dating back, even in its . 
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present form, to where we may say it is pos- 
sible for it to have come from the Apostolic 
circle. But the contention of the critics is 
not so much concerning its date as concerning 
its contents, and the debate to-day is whether 
the profound spiritual thought of this Gospel 
can have come from the Galilean fisherman 
who was the Beloved Disciple, — whether his 
Asian life and work, his Ephesian surround- 
ings and conditions can account for the meta- 
physical color which it has, or whether there is 
here a Gnosticism that throws it into an outer 
circle from the Apostles, or at least gives to 
only the simpler parts of its present form a 
Johannine source. This is not a problem to 
be lightly handled, as solving itself. It in- 
volves issues too significant to our faith. If 
it be solved aright, it will help us at points 
which are of large importance in our concep- 
tion of Christianity; if it be solved wrongly, 
it will distort our views and leave us in con- 
fusion where we can poorly afford to have our 
views imperfect. 

There is the nearly related problem of the 
Apocalypse, with its tangle of sources and its 
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consequent confusion of author. In the heat 
of the Tiibingen criticism it stood accepted 
along with the four chief Epistles of Paul; but 
that was because Tiibingen’s historical precon- 
ception of the Apostolic conflict enabled it to 
see enough of polemics in the Book to make it 
of early date. This preconception has gone 
the way of its Hegelian basis, and a new 
philosophy has come in to make the critic keen 
for sources, and so the Apocalypse has come 
under the dissecting knife. We cannot be 
indifferent to the many difficulties which this 
Book presents to criticism, in how many ways 
it seemingly justifies a divisive treatment of 
its text, at how many points it shows apparent 
contact with extra-canonical literature, how its 
spirit seems to be in the channel of Jewish apoc- 
alyptic thinking, — how, in fact, its problem 
involves the whole question of the value of 
apocalyptic literature in the canonical Scrip- 
tures. Solve the problem of this Book rightly, 
and it will help us, not only to clear ideas 
here, but in the Antichrist passage of Paul’s 
second letter to the Thessalonians, and in 
Christ’s eschatological remarks as given in 
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Matthew and Mark. Solve it wrongly and it 
will keep these passages and this Book itself 
living riddles to us. 

There is the problem of Second Peter, the 
one Book which Harnack will not receive into 
the strictly genuine canonical circle, with its 
difficulties of style and its unique place among 
the antilegomena of the patristic Church. We 
cannot close our eyes to its over-resemblance 
to the Epistle of Jude, nor to its under- 
- resemblance to its companion Epistle of Peter; 
we cannot forget the lack of external evidence 
which makes it the latest attested book in the 
Canon; and we cannot fail to see how its criti- 
cism involves matters in the history of the 
Jewish State and the Christian Church which, 
to say the least, are puzzles. If this problem 
then be solved aright, we shall have light on 
some of the principles of interrelation of style 
among New Testament writings, on some of 
the methods of the patristic usage of New 
Testament Books, and on some of the facts of 
later Jewish and early Christian history which 
will help us with all the rest of the Canon. 
Let it be solved wrongly, and we must stand 
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in the darkness and be less successful with 
every effort we make to get to the light. 

There is finally the problem of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, with the question of its Pauline 
origin. In some respects this may be admitted 
to be a question of secondary importance. The 
Book stands accepted as from the Apostolic 
Age, whether Paul be its author or not. Its 
canonical rights are unquestioned. And yet 
in this problem are involved some questions as 
to the reliability of external evidence, espe- 
cially when it disagrees with itself, and some 
questions as to just what constituted canonicity 
in the mind of the patristic Church. Let such 
a problem be solved aright and New Testament 
criticism will be in position to understand 
itself at some points where it is in doubt 
to-day, and be able to furnish help to other 
departments of Bible study which look to it 
naturally for this service. 

A year or so ago there might have been said 
to be a problem of the Book of Acts. With 
some there is yet doubtless such a problem, 
involving the Book’s integrity, in its present 
form, and its historical reliability as over 
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against the Epistles of Paul. But with such 
independent work as Ramsay and Blass have 
done —the one going, more or less of a 
sceptic, to study archzologically the lands of 
Paul’s travels, and coming away convinced 
that the critic and not the Book was wrong; 
the other approaching the textual study of the 
Book as a pure philologian, and coming, 
through this study, into a full acceptance of 
its integrity and its historical worth — with 
such results as these the problem of the Book 
has largely disappeared. 

And so with the Epistles of Paul. Outside 
of the Pastorals the problem of Paulinity has 
narrowed itself down to Ephesians, with pos- 
sibly Colossians and Second Thessalonians, 
and these meet with less opposition at every 
fresh discussion of their questions. The Pas- 
torals are yet in disfavor, and with them is 
included much that is extremely interesting in 
the chronology of Paul; but even here modern 
criticism is willing to say there is not merely 
a Pauline element, but this element is the 
larger part of the Epistles, and only that which 
is passing strange is placed upon the ample 
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shoulders of the editors who followed the 
Apostle. The Pauline problems also have 
thus largely disappeared. 

From this array of problems it would be 
perhaps not unworth our while to take some 
one for our consideration. And yet, after all, 
there seem to me to be more urgent problems 
which lie beyond, — problems which come more 
into the heart of present discussions, and affect 
more vitally the fundamental questions of our 
historic faith. 

For example, it would be a great thing if 
we could get fully settled the debated question 
of the formation of the New Testament Canon. 
That is to say, not merely if we could sift 
such -patristic testimony as we have, so as to 
get at that which is true in it and that which 
is false; but if we could get behind this testi- 
mony into the first years of the sub-Apostolic 
Age, and find out how the Church came by the 
Books she has handed down to us; how she 
selected them from among others which she 
must have had at her disposal; what, in fact, 
was the principle on which she made the selec- 
tion, — whether it was because she believed 
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these Books were specially inspired, and, if 
so, what her idea of inspiration was; whether 
she considered this was a peculiar gift, con- 
fined to the Twelve Apostles and to Paul, 
which made their writings uniquely authorita- 
tive; and, if so, how she came to accept such 
Gospels as those of Mark and Luke, and such 
a Book as Acts, and such Epistles as Hebrews, 
— if she questioned as to its being Paul’s; 
whether she thought the authors of the 
Epistles of James and Jude were not the 
brothers of the Lord, and, if so, whether she 
was justified in the opinion; whether she 
thought Second and Third John were from a 
presbyter who was identical with the Apostle, 
and, if so, whether she was correct in her 
judgment; whether she considered that this 
peculiar gift of inspiration went out to others 
beyond the immediate circle of the Apostles, 
and, if so, how large she made this circle to 
be; whether, in fact, she may not have taken 
an entirely different view, so that it was not so 
much because she considered these Books 
specially and uniquely inspired, as because 
she considered them as giving simply the 
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literary remains of the Apostolic Age, and so 
gathered them together, independently of their 
specific authorship. In either case — whether 
she considered them uniquely inspired or 
simply historically Apostolic — was the Church 
correct in her selections? 

It isa problem of engaging interest and of 
first importance. It opens out a way into the 
whole discussion of inspiration, and into the 
further discussion as to the extent of the actual 
Apostolic circle, — whether it was always con- 
fined to the Twelve and Paul; or whether, the 
Church having chosen from her own number 
one to fill the place of Judas, and Christ him- 
self having added to that supposedly original 
sacred number one who had not been of their 
number, the impetus was given, especially as 
the work broadened out and grew more into 
Gentile lands, to add yet others to the thir- 
teen, even though they might not answer 
strictly to all the requirements laid down in 
the choice of Matthias; so that dzdcronXos is 
not to be taken in two senses of the word, 
one a stricter and one a more liberal sense, 
but only in one, which however might 
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be — most probably would be — strict and 
exact. 

It would be a great gain further if we 
could come to a full agreement as to the rela- 
tion which obtains between the Apostles and 
Jesus Christ, — whether Christ alone is the 
source of Christianity, or the Apostles also 
are sources with him; whether the Apostles 
are simply interpreters of Jesus’s life and 
work, giving us the earliest Christian theology, 
whose value is confined largely to the fact 
that it was the earliest, with perhaps the 
added facts of keen intellectuality on the part 
of such an Apostle as Paul, and of deep 
spirituality on the part of such an Apostle as 
John; or whether they were authoritative 
heralds of the truth and fact that were essen- 
tial to the completed announcement of Chris- 
tianity to the world, standing after Christ in 
themselves, but standing along with him in 
their message; giving us in their Epistolary 
writings that which can be relied upon for 
belief and practice equally with the teachings 
of Christ, which come to us in the later 
written and only partially Apostolic-origi- 
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nating Gospels. In fact, what it was that 
Christ chose them to be and to do, when he 
selected them to their especial place and named 
them Apostles, — whether it was simply to cast 
out devils and heal the sick and announce the 
fact that the Kingdom of God was at hand, or 
whether it was to proclaim the truths of the 
Kingdom, and, if it was the latter, what war- 
rant he gave them, and us, that they would 
proclaim these truths aright; whether what 
the Spirit promised them was, as the Synoptic 
narrative places it before us, simply to help 
them answer their adversaries, or whether it 
went beyond that, as the Fourth Gospel places 
it before us, to guide them into all truth re- 
garding the things of Christ. 

This is too a question of first importance. 
It comes, even more directly than the other, 
in touch with inspiration, and sweeps into its 
discussion a great part of our historic faith. 
Especially does it involve the cardinal points 
of atonement and Christology; since, at these 
points, our creeds are so largely based upon 
the Apostolic teaching. For these reasons 
then this latter problem is specially a problem 
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of to-day; for these are the doctrines men to- 
day are discussing, and, if Christology and 
atonement, if, in fact, inspiration is to be 
considered, the discussion, as far at least as 
criticism is concerned, must have much to do 
with this basal question of the relation of the 
Apostles to Christ. 

As a matter of fact, we see how men are 
taking positions with reference to this very 
question to-day. It comes before us, in a 
crude way, in Tolstoi’s “The Gospel in Brief,” 
where, in order to give room for his own pecu- 
liar ideas, —to declare a Christianity which 
shall be, as far as possible, removed from the 
national evils which surround his countrymen, 
— he brushes aside all the Apostolic teaching 
as unauthoritative, and confines, not only the 
norm of Christianity, but also its content, 
to the teachings of Christ, which he then 
proceeds to interpret according to his own 
views. ! 

It comes before us also in a more subtle 
way, in Watson’s “The Mind of the Master,” 
where, under the idea that he is exalting the 


1 The Gospel in Brief, transl., New York, 1896, pp. 10-12. 
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Master into his rightful place of divine author- 
ity, —or, at least, preventing his being subor- 
dinated to human levels, — but with the real 
purpose of holding himself free to pass judg- 
ment upon the Pauline teaching of the atone- 
ment, he says that the one fact which has to 
be laid down in the strongest terms and be 
held in perpetual remembrance is that Jesus 
gave, in substance, final truth, and that no 
one, Apostle or saint, could, or did, add any- 
thing to the original deposit, however much he 
might expound or enforce it; that this is the 
only position which secures a consistent and 
authoritative standard by which later teaching 
can be judged; and that, apart from Jesus’s 
own words, it is established by two arguments: 
one from the fitness of things, —it being un- 
likely that Jesus, who came to declare the 
Divine Will and reveal the Father, would 
leave any truth of the first magnitude to be 
told by his servants; the other from the facts 
in the case, — certain doctrines of theology 
having become the sources of fierce repugnance 
and grievous scandal in the Church, notably 
the doctrine of reprobation, and certain cus- 
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toms of bad ethics having grown to be the 
established habit of many good people, notably 
the custom of slavery, simply because people 
went to the Old Testament and to the Epistles 
rather than to the Gospels for their texts. He 
admits that one may not deny the spiritual 
genius of St. Paul, his devotion to the person 
of Christ, his grasp of his Master’s teaching, 
his power of working it up into an impressive 
dogma, his skill in applying Jesus’s principles 
to the conduct of life, his unaffected love for 
man; but he holds that one may not make him 
equal to Jesus without removing Jesus from 
his judgment seat and destroying the propor- 
tion of Holy Scripture. In fact, he believes 
that it is a grave question whether St. Paul 
claimed to be on the same level of authority 
as Jesus, and that such a question can be set- 
tled, not by the production of passages, but 
rather by reference to the whole tone of the 
Apostle’s letters.} 

This question comes to us finally in its 
most scholarly way in Wendt’s “Lehre Jesu,” 
his “ Norm des echten Christentums,” and his 


1 The Mind of the Master, New York, 1896, pp. 30-39. 
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“Die Lehre des Paulus verglichen mit der 
Lehre Jesu,” where it is held that the religious 
teaching of Jesus Christ, as the founder of the 
Christian religion, is the only norm for the 
settling of the true nature of this religion, and 
that the recognition of this character in Jesus’s 
teaching is the natural and necessary inference 
from the recognition of the revelatory signifi- 
cance of Jesus himself, and does not disturb 
his relation to the economy of redemption, 
nor destroy the unique value and worth of the 
Holy Scripture above that of other Christian 
literature. He holds that there is a real and 
inner agreement between the teachings of 
Jesus and those of Paul, — the Apostle having 
taken from Jesus that religious ideal which 
Jesus announced as the fulfilment of the pious 
hopes and promises of the people of Israel, 
in which lies his agreement with Christ, but 
having given explanations of this ideal and 
propounded methods for its realization which 
Jesus never intended, in which lies his dis- 
agreement with Christ. The cause for this 
deviation from Jesus’s teaching he believes is 
the fact that Paul was possessed of certain pre- 
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suppositions which belonged to him from his 
pre-Christian pharisaic environment.! 

Of these two farther-reaching problems our 
choice is to be rather in the direction of this 
second one, because of its present-day interest 
and importance for us, as. well as because it 
may be said to lie more within the field of the 
New Testament itself. In the case of either 
of these problems however their special signi- 
ficance for to-day lies in the fact that in the 
New Testament field, as well as in that of the 
Old, the debate is being brought back to the 
fundamental lines which separate between the 
natural and the supernatural. 

The real question with the Bible to-day is 
the philosophical one: Is God possible in the 
world? It has been for some time the back- 
ground question in the Old Testament, as 
critics have asked: “Is Israel’s history purely 
naturalistic; or is the supernatural element 
given to it in the Old Testament an actual 

1 Lehre Jesu, 2 Bde., Gottingen, 1886-1890, Vorwort, II. Bd.; 
especially Author’s Preface and Introduction to Eng. transl., 
2 vols., Edinburgh, 1892. Die Norm des echten Christentums, 


Leipzig, 1893, S. 50f. Die Lehre des Paulus verglichen mit 
der Lehre Jesu, Abdruck vom ZfTK, 1894, I. S. 75-77. 
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reality?” It is the background question in 
the New Testament, as the query is being 
made: “Is Christianity a purely naturalistic 
product; or is its claim to a supernatural 
origin a fact?” With such a position as Har- 
nack takes — that the Christian religion is the 
outcome of a religious enthusiasm, which pos- 
sessed the original disciples, plus the spiritual 
activity of the age!—the New Testament 
apologetic is really pushed from historical and 
literary criticism back to philosophy. The 
question is no more whether patristic testimony 
carries these Books back into the first century. 
This is freely admitted to be the fact in the 
great majority of the cases. Nor is the ques- 
tion any more whether the New Testament 
Books give evidence of the specifically Apos- 
tolic authorship which they claim. This is 
really, after all, a matter of indifference; for, 
even with Apostolic authorship admitted, a 
supernatural origin for the facts and truths 
which they proclaim is practically denied, and 
so the debate goes back to philosophical lines. 


1 Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur, Bd. I., Leipzig, 
1897, Vorrede. 
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But philosophical as the question essentially 
is, the part which criticism must take in it is 
a decided one; for, standing though these 
naturalistic critics do upon their philosophical 
bases, they make appeal to the New Testament 
in support of their positions; indeed, as we 
must respect their critical method, it is the 
study of the New Testament which has brought 
them to their position, however much their 
philosophy may have influenced the results. 
Pfleiderer studies Paul, and finds that the 
peculiarities of his theology are due to the 
pharisaism and the Hellenism of his previous 
life. His conceptions of sin and atonement 
and justification and predestination and the 
Messiah come from the theology of the Pales- 
tinian synagogue. His conceptions of the 
unspiritual character of the natural man and 
his renewal through the Holy Ghost, of 
eschatological things, and of certain elements 
in his Christology as well as in his concep- 
tion of predestination come from the theology 
of Alexandrian Hellenism.1 Sabatier studies 
Paul, and finds that his system of doctrine is 


1 Der Paulinismus, Leipzig, 18902, S. 20-30. 
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simply pharisaism transformed and inverted. 
His old ideas of God, of revelation, of right- 
eousness and sin, of predestination and the 
resurrection, his anthropology, his angel- 
ology, and his hope of the Messiah were all of 
them simply brought over and carried through 
the progressive transformation of his mission 
life, under the influence of the Christian prin- 
ciple which had been placed within him.} 
Wendt studies Paul, and finds, as we have 
seen, that the peculiarity of his teaching is 
the presuppositions which he brought with him 
from his pre-Christian pharisaic life. 

Now, when such study is given to the Apos- 
tolic writings, and the results are brought to 
bear upon the comparison between the teaching 
of Paul and Jesus, as they are especially by 
Wendt, and the position is taken that Paul 
deviates essentially from the teachings of 
Christ, it is, in fact, a matter of exegetical 
criticism upon which the stand is taken. For 
New Testament criticism, therefore, there is 
at least this task remaining; viz., to examine 
this standing ground in a fair and candid way, 


1 The Apostle Paul, transl., New York, 1891, pp. 50-53. 
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and ascertain whether it will support the 
position. 

The plan which we propose then for these 
lectures is to make them gather around the 
problem of the philosophy, as it is involved in 
New Testament critical work. We shall 
preface it with a discussion of the problem of 
the method which should be used in such 
work; since this is fundamental to the work, 
and needful in giving clear ideas as to the 
spirit in which it is to be undertaken. We 
shall then place before ourselves the problem 
of the philosophy, and, when that is clearly 
stated, we shall apply it to the discussion. 
The application shall be first to the compari- 
son between the teachings of Jesus and of 
Paul; afterwards it shall be to an investiga- 
tion of one of Paul’s doctrines, elaborated in 
the later part of his life. These lectures are 
not offered as exhaustive treatments of their 
themes. I fear indeed that they may not 
even seem to have a vital connection among 
themselves. Should this be so, let the apology 
be that they come before you merely as sugges- 
tive studies in the thought of our present day. 
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It is a day full of thinking, — full of thinking 
which declares itself as getting back, not 
simply to the Bible, but to Christ. It is 
thinking with which you are coming in contact 
here in the cloistered life of your seminary 
halls, but with which you will come in far 
more vital touch when you stand among men 
in the world of your parish, and find how 
deeply in their hearts are moving, and how 
profoundly into their lives are coming, these 
questions of atonement and reprobation, of 
the Christ of the Gospels, of the Epistles and 
of the creeds, of inspiration and the authority 
of the Scriptures, of naturalism and super- 
naturalism. If by what is here said some of 
you may be helped to a clearer knowledge of 
the truth, and thereby to firmer convictions in 
_ regard to it, I shall be profoundly grateful to 
God. 


II 


THE PRELIMINARY PROBLEM OF 
THE METHOD 


| aa question of method is obviously intro- 
ductory. If anything is to be said 
about New Testament critical work itself, it 
must necessarily be prefaced with what is to 
be said about the method of that work. This 
problem paves the way for the others. It is 
first simply because it cannot logically stand 
anywhere else. atin 
It brings into its proper prominence also 
the significance of the spirit to be maintained 
in such work. There is suchathing in work 
as the spirit with which it is done. There is 
such a thing in New Testament criticism as 
the spirit with which it is carried on. We 
may come to this collection of Greek docu- 
ments with no other idea than simply to prove 
them Apostolic,— the canonical, authoritative 
Books of the Church. This is really an eccle- 
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siastical spirit. But if our spirit is ecclesias- 
tical, it will become a secondary matter where 
we place our discussion of method, — in fact, a 
secondary matter what particular method we 
have. The one aim will be so largely the 
securing of Apostolicity for the Books that the 
specific process by which we go to work to 
secure it will remain in the background. On 
the other hand, we may come to these docu- 
ments with the idea of finding out the literary 
and historical truth about them. This is a 
scientific spirit. But if our spirit is scientific, 
then it makes considerable difference whether 
we have a method or not, and where we place 
the discussion of what that method ought to 
be. In fact, the thing that will make our 
work scientific is the method which it has. 
Without method — without right method — it 
cannot be scientific. Its results may be pleas- 
ing to our fancy, and satisfying to our religious 
or churchly or denominational taste. They 
may even happen, now and then, to be right; 
but they can never be reliable, much less con- 
vincing, least of all, aggressively true. With 
method — and right method —the burden of 
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proof against the results which we reach must 
always rest with those who hold themselves to 
be our opponents. 

We are perfectly aware of the risk we run in 
Wsingethe term “scientific.” It)isjayterm 
which is easily misunderstood for “liberal” as 
over against “conservative.” Such a misun- 
derstanding is hardly fair. There is a right 
and a wrong way to carry on any study. There 
is a right and a wrong way to carry on the 
study of New Testament criticism. The right 
way is scientific, the wrong way is unscien- 
tific. <A scientific method is nothing more 
than a method that is right and not wrong. It 
would seem therefore that, whatever we may 
call ourselves, conservative or liberal or radi- 
cal, or whether we call ourselves anything at 
all, we are under obligation, as searchers after 
the truth, to pursue the right method and not 
the wrong, the scientific and not the unscien- 
tific way. Consequently, what is proposed at 
the beginning of these lectures, is a plea for an 
honest, scholarly, scientific, right method in 
New Testament work; and this is proposed, 
not in the interests of any one school, con- 
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servative or non-conservative, but in the 
interests of the truth. 

These are earnest days in which we live,— 
morally earnest days. In politics, in city 
government, in matters of capital and labor, in 
business, in work, to say nothing of profes- 
sional study and practice, there never has 
been, as there is to-day, such need of right 
principles and methods in order to reach right 
results. We lose nothing of this need when 
we come to our theological life. There is 
conflict here between the false and the true. 
There always has been and always will be. 
_False and true can never be anything else 
than opposed. It is perhaps more keen to-day 
than it was yesterday, will be yet more keen 
to-morrow than it is to-day. For this reason 
there seems to be an urgent call upon those 
who stand for the truth to stand for it on firm 
footing, to meet opponents on their own 
ground, and to show them what scientific pro- 
cess is, and what kind of process in New Testa- 
ment criticism is unscholarly and untrue. __ 

But in saying that our plea is for scientific 
method, we know we are running another risk, 
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and this is the risk of confronting ourselves 
with the question: ‘““Where is the need for 
such a plea? Has not the right method been 
pursued all along? In proportion as super- 
naturalism has prevailed in New Testament 
criticism, has it not, from the very fact that 
it was supernaturalistic, been scientific in its 
work; so that such a plea becomes a plea 
rather of ignorance, and opens itself to the 
charge of trifling with the subject?” 

It is just as well to have these questions 
pressed upon us at the start; for this brings us 
face to face with history and the present facts 
of to-day, and we believe these will show the 
reason there is in making the plea. 

Some years before the first quarter of our 
present century there appeared in England a 
book on Bible introduction which was destined 
to have a very large and wide influence. It 
was written by Thomas Hartwell Horne of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,! and professed to 


1 The first edition was published in London in 1818 
(3 vols. and supplement in 1821), and was soon reprinted in 
America. The last edition (11th) was published by the au- 
thor, with the assistance of John Ayre, M.A., and Samuel 
P. Tregelles, in 1860 (4 vols.). The work found immediate 
and wide acceptance. In the preface to the second edition 

3 
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give the reader everything that was necessary 
for entering upon a study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. And it must be confessed it lived up 
to its profession. It gave everything. It was 
designed, in its author’s words, as a compre- 
hensive manual of sacred literature, and its 
design was kept steadily in view throughout 
its four volumes. Asaconsequence the reader 
had presented to him not only Introduction 
proper, general and special, to Old and New 
Testaments, but Evidences of a Revealed 
Religion, as given in the Scriptures, the His- 
torical and the Physical Geography of Pales- 
tine, the Political and the Military Antiquities 
of the Jews, their Sacred Antiquities, their 
Domestic Antiquities, besides various Appen- 
dices, containing Tables of Weights and 
Measures, Lists of the Symbolism of Scrip- 
ture, Dictionaries of the more distinguished 
Persons and Nations and Countries and 
Places, an Abstract of Secular History, from 


the author says: “In addition to the extensive circulation 
which his work has obtained in the Universities and other 
Theological Seminaries in England, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that it has recently been adopted as a text book in 
the College at Princeton, New Jersey, in North America,” 
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Solomon to the Captivity, a Review of the 
Apocryphal Books, with the Reasons why they 
were rejected by the Church, a Review of the 
Miracles of Christ and the Difficulties attend- 
ant upon the Propagation of Christianity, and 
finally a Presentation of the Chief Prophecies 
concerning the Messiah, an Examination of 
the Genuineness of Josephus’s Writings and a 
Refutation of the Principal Contradictions to 
Philosophy, to the Nature of Things and to the 
Morality falsely alleged to exist in the Scrip- 
tures. And so it went abroad with a reputa- 
tion for scholarliness attaching to it that made 
it the book for the student’s library. 

One may not be disposed to question the 
fact that the mind that conceived such an 
undertaking and carried it through was a 
scholarly mind. An encyclopedia is not 
necessarily the product of ignorance. But an 
encyclopedic method is not the scientific 
method for the work of introduction to the 

1 Tt is interesting to notice that Horne’s idea as to contents 
is presented in the work of the French scholar, Glaire, Intro- 
duction historique et critique aux Livres de l’Ancien et du 


Nouveau Testament, as late as its third edition (1861-1862). 
It first appeared in 1843. 
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Scriptures. There are some things we are 
supposed to know when we come to this disci- 
pline. The apologetic for a revelation from 
God in written form is a truth we assume when 
we take up the study of the Bible Books; and, 
even though we may have to confess that a 
course on the customs and manners of the 
Jews, and a thorough drill in the geography of 
Palestine may be all necessary for the average 
Junior Class, this is quite evidently not the 
place where it belongs. An introduction 
course is not a scrap-book process. It places 
itself before the documents for whose study it 
is to prepare, and simply concerns itself with 
the questions which they scientifically sug- 
gest: (1) The historical question as to how 
these Books came into the collection in which 
they are gathered; (2) the philological ques- 
tion concerning the characteristics of the 
language or languages in which they appear; 
(3) the textual question regarding the way to 
reach the text which they originally presented.? 


1 There might be added to these a fourth question as to the 
hermeneutical principles to be pursued in the interpretation of 
the books; but this could be more easily deferred to the 
actual work of exegesis. 
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So we see that the continental reaction against 
Horne’s method, naturalistic as it was, was 
nevertheless, in its underlying principle, right. 
This way of Horne’s was not the proper way 
to study Introduction. The critics saw it, 
said so, and acted on what they said. And 
yet at the same time we see that this reaction, 
in swinging over to the opposite extreme where 
everything was eliminated from this discipline 
save simply a study of the Canon, was also, 
in the underlying principle, wrong. It may 
be said that the scholar-public knows the 
Greek language already too well to give upa 
part of Introduction to a study of its develop- 
ment from classic to Hellenistic forms; but it 
may be fairly answered that this is not the 
point. It is not whether the scholar-public 
knows New Testament Greek, as it is supposed 
to know Palestinian Geography and Evidences 
of Revealed Religion, but whether New Testa- 
ment Greek belongs scientifically to the dis- 
cipline of Introduction, as Geography and 
Evidences of Religion do not. If it does, then 
it ought to have a place in its study, and it is 
barely possible that, with regard to New Testa- 
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ment Greek, there may be some things yet to 
be learned, even by scholars themselves. It 
may be said, on the other hand, that Textual 
Criticism is too important a study to be thrust 
into such a prefatory discipline as Introduc- 
tion; but again this is hardly the point. 
This discipline of Introduction would not be 
the unduly prefatory thing some critics con- 
tend it is, were it not for the fact that they 
thrust out of it the topics which logically 
belong in it, and which, if there in their proper 
relations, would lift it up to the dignity it 
claims and has a right to have. Indeed we 
cannot help but believe that it is a growing 
recognition of this fact which has led modern 
German scholars like Weiss,! and Holtzmann,? 
and Jiilicher,? and Zahn‘ to give some sort of 
a place to these topics in their works; while 
Godet, in the opening sections of his recent 
Introduction, shows how the right of at least 


1 Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Berlin, 
1897 3. 

2 Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament, Freiburg, 18928. 

8 Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Freiburg, 1894 1,2. 

* Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Leipzig, Bd. I. 1897; 
Bd. II. 1899. 
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some of these subjects to be treated has im- 
pressed itself upon him.! One could wish that 
English scholars were as far advanced; but 
Davidson seems to hold that the only topic 
which needs to precede the specific study of 
the individual Books is that of the text;2 while 
Salmon, perhaps under the plea of printing his 
lectures, and Dods, apparently under the pres- 
sure of space which comes from writing a 
manual, leave us in the dark as to whether 
they think any topics at all should precede.’ 

It would seem that all this is scientifically 
just as unwarranted an extreme, on the one 
side, as Horne’s had been on the other; so 
that it becomes evident that our plea for right 
method is not unjustified even here, in the dis- 
cipline of General Introduction. The right 
way is not yet adopted by the critics whose 


1 Introduction &4 Nouveau Testament, Paris, Tom. I. 1893, 
pp. 3-10; transl., Edinburgh, 1894, pp. 1-8. 

2 An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, 
London, 18948. See preface to ist ed., 1848. 

3 A Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of 
the New Testament, Salmon, London, 1894; see preface to 
Ist edition. An Introduction to the New Testament, Dods, 
New York, 18908. On the other hand, see McClymont, The 
New Testament and its Writers, New York, 1893, ch. I. 
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work is placed before us to-day in their books. 
The discipline, as a discipline, seems to be 
misunderstood. Its true preparative relation 
to the critical study of the Books themselves 
is, to all appearances, lost sight of. Its scien- 
tific bearing upon the presuppositions with 
which we must stand before the question of 
authorship is evidently all confused. As a 
consequence, it has drifted into a position 
where it really serves no purpose to the all- 
important work which follows it; until the 
tendency is to drop it out of thought and 
plunge into specific criticism of the separate 
Books with the feeling that what may be said 
about the Canon and the language and the text 
is not so important after all; or if it is, it is so 
more as an outside and isolated question which 
can be very properly studied by itself. Such 
confusion and disorganization is what may be 
always expected when wrong method is indulged 
in, and an unscientific process is taken up. 
But the importance of our plea will be 
further seen when we remember that this fault 
we have been discussing is, after all, only a 
formal fault. It has to do only with General 
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Introduction, which is preliminary to the real 
criticism of the individual Books; and it has 
to do with General Introduction only at the 
point of its contents, that is to say, in the 
question as to what topics shall be included in 
its scope. Now, if it can be shown that there 
is lack of scientific method in the study of the 
Books themselves, we think it will be granted 
that the plea is needful. For this study of the 
Books themselves is the real study. Here is 
the battle-ground for the critical life or death 
of the documents inthe case. It is undoubt- 
edly necessary that we should know about the 
gathering of these Books into the Canon; 
about the way in which they were regarded 
and used by the early Church, especially about 
the basis on which they were accepted into the 
Canon and made authoritative Scriptures to 
the Church. It is quite necessary that we 
should trace their ecclesiastical recognition 
and their historical acceptance as far back 
towards the Apostolic Age as we can. These 
things mean very much to us doctrinally, and 
consequently practically. But, after all, the 
vital critical question remains: How do the 
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Books themselves answer the claims we make 
for them? Suppose some of the early 
Fathers, like Papias, give us information 
regarding the origin of some of these com- 
monly accepted Apostolic Books, and testify 
to their authoritative character, and the testi- 
mony is handed down along the patristic line, 
until it becomes universally received as his- 
torical by the Church, how are we to test this 
testimony save by a study of the Books them- 
selves? How are we to understand what it 
means save by the light which a study of the 
Books themselves throws upon it? See what 
the study of the Synoptic Gospels has done 
with Papias’s own testimony regarding the 
origin of Matthew and Mark.! Or suppose, 
on the other hand, that we find no testimony 
among the early Fathers to some of these 
accepted Apostolic Books which we have before 
us in the Canon, and it is said that, because 
they lack this early testimony, they have 
no right to their Canonical place, how are we 
going to test these charges save by a study of 
the Books themselves? See what a study of 


1 Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica, III. 39. 
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the Pastoral Epistles may do with the position 
regarding them which radical criticism has 
been accustomed to hold. Here, without 
doubt, is the vital study. If the Books show 
themselves to be apocryphal and utterly un- 
apostolic, something must be wrong with the 
testimony of the early Church, historical as it 
may seem to be. [If, on the other hand, they 
show themselves to be genuine and thoroughly 
credible throughout, something must be wrong 
with the charges of the critics, masterly as 
they may seem to be. 

It may be said indeed that this is a bold 
position to take. But we do not know that its 
boldness concerns us so long as the position 
itself is right. It may be urged that this is 
simply opening the gates to the flood of critical 
extravagance that we have in such documentary 
schools as that represented by Vélter! and 
Steck;? but again we do-not know that even 


1 See his Entstehung der Apokalypse, Freiburg, 1882 
(1885); Offenbarung Johannis keine urspriinglich Jiidische 
Apokalypse, Tiibingen, 1886; Problem der Apokalypse neu 
untersucht, Freiburg, 1893; Komposition der Paulinischen 
Hauptbriefe, Tiibingen, 1890. 

2 See his Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht, 
Berlin, 1888. 
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this concerns us, providing what we have done 
is the critically, scientifically right thing to 
do. Indeed, the fact that critics have reached 
absurd results in their work is rather a call 
upon us to show that the reason why they have 
reached them is because they have done their 
work in a wrong way, and this is to be accom- 
plished, not by calling them away to some 
other battle-ground, where they have no pos- 
sible concern to go, but by going straight upon 
their own field of action, and contending with 
them as to their position. The way Van 
Manen,! Sorof,? Feine,? Spitta,* and Jiingst ® 
are to be met in their documentation of the 
Book of Acts is by simply exposing the un- 
scientific presuppositions which lead them to 
the forming of their documents. And the 
way that Clemen® is to be met in his parti- 
tioning of the Epistles is by simply showing 
that the partitions which he makes are op- 


1 Paulus [I De handelingen der Apostolen], Leiden, 1890. 

2 Die Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte, Berlin, 1890. 

8 Kine vorkanonische Ueberlieferung des Lukas in Evan- 
gelium und Apostelgeschichte, Gotha, 1891. 

4 Die Apostelgeschichte, Halle, 189r. 

5 Die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte, Gotha, 1895. 

§ Chronologie der Paulinischen Briefe, Halle, 1893. 
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posed to literary and critical right. To 
try to engage such critics on philosophical 
or ethical or theological grounds is merely 
to beg the question with them; for, most 
likely, they do not hold to your philosophy 
or accept your ethics or believe in your 
theology. They are before you as literary 
critics of the narrative of a book, and, as 
such critics of the narrative, you must place 
yourself before them, which means, of course, 
that the vital point of contest is the Books 
themselves. 

But if this is so, then, beyond all question, 
it is a foremost matter that we study these 
Books in the right and scientific way. Special 
Introduction wrongly carried out is no more 
right than General Introduction wrongly 
carried out; on the contrary, in proportion as 
it is the more important study, it is more im- 
portantly wrong. 

How then stands the case regarding the 
method of Special Introduction? Before the 
reaction against Horne, this discipline stood 
very much in confusion, where indeed it can 
be said to have existed at all. Such scholars 
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as Simon,! Michaelis,2? Semler,? Eichhorn,* 
and Hug® present simply a bewilderment of 
critical process. The reaction against Horne 
however was really the advent of Tiibingen- 
ism, and Tiibingen’s method of Special Intro- 
duction was to come to the Books with a 
preconceived historical idea, and, on the basis 
of that idea, decide their genuineness. The 
idea which they preconceived was historically 
false. This is generally recognized to-day; 


1 His principal critical works are Histoire critique du Vieux 
Testament, Paris, 1678 [this edition was confiscated through 
the influence of parties in the Church, only a few private copies 
surviving. The first regular edition, which however was prac- 
tically a reproduction of the Paris edition, appeared from the 
Rotterdam press in 1685]; Histoire critique du Texte du 
Nouveau Testament, Rotterdam, 1689; Histoire critique des 
Versions, Rotterdam, 1690; Histoire des principaux Commen- 
tateurs du Nouveau Testament, Rotterdam, 1693; Nouvelles 
Observations sur le Texte et les Versions du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, Paris, 1695. 

2 Einleitung in die gottlichen Schriften des Neuen Bundes, 
Gottingen, 1750. 

3 Chiefly his Vorbereitung zur theologischen Hermeneutik, 
Halle, 1760-1769 (?); Apparatus ad liberalem Novi Testamenti 
interpretationem, Halae, 1767; Abhandlung von freier Unter- 
suchung des Canons, Halle, 1771-1775. 

4 Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 5 Bde., Gottingen, 
1804-1827. 

5 Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, Tii- 
bingen, 1808. 
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but we are free to say that the method of the 
study, while not right, was a great advance 
upon what had been in service before. Though 
they came to the Books with prejudgments — 
prejudgments so strong that their criticism 
was all distorted and deformed — they came 
to the Books and studied them. They made 
‘them tell, or, at least, they fancied they did, 
the story of their origins. The method they 
used was in the right direction, though it was 
wrong. And we think we have benefited 
from it in the criticism which has succeeded 
Tibingen, and which we find around us to-day. 
Weiss and Holtzmann and Godet and Salmon 
and Jiilicher are all of them critics of the 
Books themselves, and in so far their method 
is scientific and right.} 

Were we compelled however to take the 
method of these last-named critics as the ulti- 
mately and completely right one, we should 
consider New Testament criticism far from 
being at the point of power which it is pos- 
sible for it to reach. In confirmation of such 
a statement we have merely to open the works 


1 See their respective Introductions, as above. 
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these scholars have given us, and to look at 
the way they carry through the study of the 
New Testament Books. 

Holtzmann, in treating the Pauline Epistles, 
gives us: — 

1. The historical situation of the Churches 
addressed and the author. 

2. Motive behind the writing of the Epistle. 

3. Contents of the Epistle. 

4. Date of composition. 

5. Genuineness of the writing, that is, 
where it may be in doubt; which discus- 
sion of genuineness consists generally in 
an outline review of the criticism, with a 
statement of the points in debate, without 
apparently any reference to external evidence. 
This varies in the case of the other Epistles 
and the historical Books, there being almost a 
different process with every Book.! 

Godet, in his volume on the Pauline Epistles, 
gives us, generally: — 

1. The historical situation. 


1 The various methods of Holtzmann and the following 
critics here cited can be quite easily seen, even from a 
comparison of the tables of contents of their respective 
Introductions. 
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2. The contents of the Epistle. 

3. The circumstances of its composition. 

4. A discussion of its authenticity, if it is 
in question; in which discussion he gives us 
first the external evidence, then the outline of 
the criticism, then the discussion of the objec- 
tions to the genuineness of the Book. 

5. A last item, which he terms “Conclu- 
sions,’”’ does not however concern the results 
of the preceding criticism, but is simply a 
presentation of such fragmentary remarks as 
have no place elsewhere in the discussion. 

Jiilicher, in his treatment of the Epistles, 
gives us: — 

1. The contents of the Epistle. 

2. Its readers and the motive for its writing. 
_ 3. The date of its composition. 

4. The authenticity, in which external evi- 
dence does not appear. This is varied con- 
siderably in the case of the Catholic Epistles, 
and more so in the historical Books. 

Weiss gives us, in his handling of the 
Epistles : — 

1. The historical situation. 

2. The analysis of the Epistle. 
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3. An outline of the criticism in which he 
states and defends his own position. 

4. This is followed by one or more items of 
critical interest, such as the date of composi- 
tion, or the purpose of the writing, or the rela- 
tion of the Epistle to other New Testament 
writings. 

Zahn gives us, in his discussion of Paul’s 
Epistles, a variety of method, which differs 
with each Epistle. The tendency seems to be, 
when the genuineness of the Epistle is in ques- 
tion, to consider : — 

1. The historical setting of the Epistle. 

2. To give a more or less detailed interpre- 
tation of the Epistle. 

3. To discuss the Epistle’s genuineness. 

When the genuineness is not in question, 
there appears to be a lack of any method. With 
Salmon there is confessedly and professedly 
no method at all.} 


1 This confusion is apparent in the Introduction portions 
of Holtzmann’s Hand Commentar zum Neuen Testament, 
1891, 1892; also of the recent new issues of Meyer’s Kritisch- 
exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament, especially 
Die Thessalonicherbriefe, Bornemann, 1894°*6; Die Offen- 
barung Johannis, Bousset, 18965; Die Briefe Petri und Judae, 
Kiihl, 18975; Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe, Haupt, 1897 5*7, 
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Now, surely there is something wrong about 
this. Not so much that one critic has one 
method and another has a different one; but 
that none of them has the method critically 
adapted to secure the most reliable results. 
With all, the criticism seems to have the fault 
of being made up of isolated points which have . 
no connection among themselves. It is not 
merely that with one external evidence figures 
and with another it does not figure; but that 
one is puzzled to know what place such testi- 
mony has in criticism, or whether it has any 
place at all. It is not simply that in one case 
the Book seems to be analyzed before it is dis- 
cussed, and in another it seems to be discussed 
before it is analyzed; but that one wonders 
what the logic of an inductive process really 
is, or whether there is any logic belonging to 
it. It is not only that with one critic there is 
a treatment of authenticity in which the 
main idea seems to be the statement of the 
debate, with another there is a treatment in 


and in the New Testament part of the International Critical 
Commentary, as far as issued: Romans, Sanday, 189;; Mark, 
Gould, 1896; Luke, Plummer, 1896; Philippians and Phile- 
mon, Vincent, 1897; Ephesians and Colossians, Abbott, 1897. 
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which the chief point seems to be the state- 
ment of the author’s own position, while with 
still another there is a treatment in which the 
one concern appears to be the answering of 
objections against the Book; but the trouble 
is to determine what a discussion of authen- 
ticity really means, or whether it means any- 
thing at all. 

The general impression one receives from 
all this is that the whole treatment of the 
special introduction to a Book is, in the critic’s 
opinion, largely a treatment of separate items 
in the study of the Book. The general result 
which issues from it all is that New Testa- 
ment criticism fails to secure to itself the 
strength it has the right to have. It is a criti- 
cism of skirmish and not of battle line. There 
is no charge, — no totality of effect. There is 
argument — plenty of it — here and there; but 
we fail to feel its gathered power as it pro- 
ceeds from point to point. There is logic, —a 
great abundance of it at particular places; but 
we miss its march from one position to the 
next. The trouble is, the argument does not 
proceed and the logic fails to march. And so 
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the great thing in criticism comes to be, as we 
saw from the methods we placed in review 
before ourselves, the objections that are urged 
against the Books. In fact, if not in form, 
they have the first and foremost place; until, 
if the truth must be told, we spend our time 
in studying the objectors instead of the Books. 

But if all this is so, then we think it must 
be admitted that a plea for scientific method 
in New Testament criticism is not an unjusti- 
fiable plea. And the question then at once 
arises: If there is this need of such a method, 
how and in what manner and way is the need 
to be supplied? The present method is wrong. 
Then what must be the method that is right? 
It is doubtless incumbent upon us to take this 
question up and try to answer it. 

As we have seen, the need of scientific 
method covers both departments of Introduc- 
tion, — General and Special. In the depart- 
ment of General Introduction the fault was 
that there was no scientific appreciation of 
what the contents of the discipline should be. 
Some summed them up under the one topic of 
the Canon; some gave a sketch study of Canon 
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and Text; some took up the special introduc- 
tion to the individual Books, without any hint 
that they considered any preliminary topics 
needful. 

Over against this confusion it is evident that 
there should be discussed, in this department 
of General Introduction, the full body of topics 
which make special study of the individual 
Books scientifically possible, whatever the 
number or order of these topics may be. Any- 
thing less than this, or anything more, makes 
the contents fail of being, as far as the science 
of criticism is concerned, right. And it is 
clear that this does not mean that each and 
every scholar can determine for himself what 
the scientific limit of these contents should 
be. He has the right and is under the duty to 
study the matter out; but the scientific limit 
of these contents cannot vary according to 
what he thinks is needful for himself or the 
readers of his work as preparatory to Special 
Introduction. They may vary, but they must 
vary according to what he believes belongs 
critically to the discipline itself. 

On such a basis it would seem that there 
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must be, in General Introduction, some treat- 
ment of the problem of the Canon, for these 
Books come to us not separately, but in this 
historical collection; some treatment of the 
problem of the text, for their present form has 
a long ancestry of manuscripts behind it; and 
some treatment of the problem of the language, 
for their Greek is the outcome of a unique de- 
velopment from classical ideals. And if we 
are asked, why should not, in addition to these, 
the matter of Jewish antiquities be studied, 
or Palestinian geography, or the evidences of 
a revealed religion, the answer is not, be- 
cause they have nothing to do with New Testa- 
ment things, for they have; but because they 
are of such general import for Bible study that 
they rightfully belong to the earlier period of 
_ preparation for the knowledge of the Scriptures 
as a whole, — Old Testament and New. © They 
are assumed before such critical work as we 
are discussing is undertaken, and we submit 
that the only reason why they are taught to 
those who are in the process of these higher 
studies is because the previous acquisition of 
them has been neglected. 
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On the other hand, we may study Greek as 
a general language, yet the topic of Hellenistic 
Greek is rightly introductory to the special 
study of the New Testament. We may study 
ecclesiastical history, yet the topic of the 
patristic opinions and acts regarding the New 
Testament Books is rightly introductory to 
New Testament special study. We may study 
paleography in general, yet the topic of the 
origin and preservation of the New Testament 
text is something which belongs specifically 
and critically to our special study of this Book. 
And we cannot help but feel that, just in pro- 
portion as we look at the contents of this dis- 
cipline in this rightfully critical way, just in 
this proportion will it be elevated into the 
important and necessary place it properly can 
claim for itself. 

But we must not forget that the more impor- 
tant part of our problem lies now before us. 
We have seen that the need of critical method 
covers Special as well as General Introduction, 
and that its fault, in this more special branch 
of the discipline, was, that there seemed to be 
no appreciation of the fact that this individual 
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study of the Books was a logical thing, and 
was to be carried on in a logical way, — the 
proofs being gathered together in a connected 
and cumulative argument. Over against this 
apparently self-hindering want of wisdom we 
ask the privilege of laying down one or two 
principles which, though they may not com- 
mend themselves at once, will, we trust, be 
admitted into consideration, and not, at least, 
be marked as arbitrary. 

A. The first of these principles is that the 
Books should be studied from the point of 
their own claims. 

This is evidently the only critically possible 
starting-point for work. We may begin from 
some other point within the Book, — its style, 
its argument, its theology, its hints at date 
and place and motive and circumstances of 
composition, and we may happen to arrive at 
most acceptable results; but it will be chance 
more than criticism that will bring us to them. 
It is to be remembered that we are confronted 
here with documents that not only bear upon 
themselves the impress of their origin, but 
also, as a matter of actual evidence, make more 
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or less definite statements regarding that 
origin. If then it be right, as Higher Criti- 
cism must always hold it is, to study docu- 
ments from the point of their birthmarks, it 
is also right to start this study from the point 
of the claims they make concerning their 
birth. “Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ 
through the will of God, and Timothy our 
brother, to the church of God which is at 
Corinth.” This is not merely the Epistle’s 
sign and title in the world of letters; this is 
its claim in the world of criticism, — its claim 
to be a Pauline letter, — and criticism has no 
right to pass judgment on the Epistle, save as 
it begins its study of it from the point of 
this claim. It matters not what its style and 
diction may be, how its argument may run, 
what points its theology may cover. It matters 
not what may be its hints as to the circum- 
stances of its writing, or whether it makes any 
hints at all. These are not starting-points 
for the study of the letter’s origin, so long as 
the letter makes a claim of origin for itself. 
The letter has the right to insist that, if we 
2 II Cor. 11. 
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are going to study it, we shall begin our study 
by finding out, first of all, what it says about its 
source, — whether it makes a claim of origin 
or not, and, if it does, what sort of a claim it 
makes, and, having found this out, that we 
shall place it before ourselves as the point in 
the letter’s study from which we are to 
proceed.! 

B. But there is a second principle which 
follows necessarily from this point, and this 
is, that the Books must be accepted in propor- 
tion as they prove their own claims; and if it 
be asked how they can so prove them, the 
answer must necessarily be: By showing them- 
selves to be consistent with what they claim. 

It is clear, of course, how this must be the 
next position which we take, and what the 
taking of it means. Here is a New Testament 
Book, with a definite claim of authorship. 
Does the Book show itself throughout to be 


1 In view of.such a principle it must require the strongest 
kind of evidence to come to the results which Harnack reaches 
in the case of James, I Peter, and Jude, and to eliminate the 
claims themselves from the Epistles, by declaring their open- 
ing verses to be later additions (see Chronologie, S. 456, 
469 f., 489-491). 
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consistent with the claim it makes? Are the 
other marks which we may find here and there 
among its passages, —the general marks of 
style and diction and doctrinal views, the 
specific marks of the time when it was written, 
or the people to whom it was written, or the 
object with which and the circumstances in 
which it was written, — are these all consistent 
and in full agreement with the claim of 
authorship which it makes? If they are, then 
the letter has the right to hold itself, in so far, 
proved true, and the critical objections which 
may be made against its acceptance must be 
discounted by just so much before they are 
taken up to be considered. But if this is so, 
then there must be a distinct value in cumulat- 
ing the evidence. The hints at time and 
place of composition which the Epistle makes, 
the motive of writing which it discloses, the 
readers to whom it shows itself addressed, the 
evidence of style and diction, the mode of 
argument and the character of doctrinal views 
which it gives us, —these are no longer isolated 
questions in its criticism; they are not now 
mere individual points of proof; they have a 
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common bond which holds them all together 
and a common object toward which they all 
tend, and this is the claim which the Epistle 
makes regarding its origin. Around this they 
all gather, either in support of it or in denial 
of it, or in a neutral way of non-committal 
toward it. In other words, we have a purpose 
in our study of the Epistle, —a critical pur- 
pose, —a logically critical purpose. It is to 
get at what the Epistle has to say in support 
of the position which it critically assumes. 
The Epistle is on the witness stand. It has 
made its plea. This is the cross-examination 
to which it must be subjected before the ver- 
dict can be handed in. 

These two principles cover what is techni- 
cally known as internal evidence. We believe 
they cover it in the right way, and that, in so 
doing, they place New Testament criticism in 
a far more advantageous position for discover- 
ing and establishing the truth about these 
documents which it is called upon to study. 
This involves no begging of questions eccle- 
siastical, historical, or critical; no conceding 
to prejudged objections or to assumed difficul- 
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ties. It brings us to a fair study of the docu- 
ments themselves from the point of their own 
position and the facts which they themselves 
disclose. 

C. But internal evidence is not all the evi- 
dence to be covered in the discussion. Exter- 
nal evidence has its place in the argument, 
and its place is just here; for, in addition to 
the two principles which we have laid down, 
there is this one to be added: External evi- 
dence must be admitted at its full value, as it 
bears upon the study of the Book’s self- 
consistency. We may have a document. evi- 
dencing itself as self-consistent with its 
claims through all the line of its internal evi- 
dence; but if this is all the evidence that can 
be gathered together, the case of the document 
can hardly be said to be proved. Documents 
are historic things. They originate in time, 
in connection with events. They come from 
persons and places and peoples. If they come 
unnoticed by the life and the times in which 
they have been, if no one of their age or 
country has aught to say about them, if there 
is no historical witness to their existence, then 
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there can be no critical certainty regarding 
them, even though they stand before us alto- 
gether consistent with themselves. 

It makes a large difference in the argument 
whether we have external evidence or not. If 
our documents be self-consistent, and we lack 
historical testimony to their existence, the 
question of their credibility and genuineness 
is at least in doubt. If they be self-con- 
sistent, and we have historical testimony, then 
this makes a confirmation of their truthful 
character against which critical objection can- 
not be urged with any self-respect. Take, by 
way of illustration, the disputed Second 
Thessalonians and run it through in its mar- 
vellous array of agreement with its companion 
Epistle, even in the antichrist prophecy of 
the second chapter, and its points of contact 
with the acknowledged Epistles of Paul, and 
then take these cumulated proofs and place 
them under the confirming light of patristic 
evidence from Origen and Clement of Alex- 
andria back to Justin Martyr and Polycarp, and 
what is there left for objecting criticism to say? 

We believe this is a position which would 
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find acceptance with every one, were it not for 
one objection which will be made against it, 
and this is: That the position involves a 
method of criticism which begins with internal 
evidence and brings external evidence in only 
by way of confirmation; while, as a matter of 
logic, external evidence should be placed at 
the front and be the point of primary proof 
from which we should approach the document. 
We must begin with patristic testimony, work 
back as far as we can, and, when we have 
secured all the historical foundation possible, 
then come to the document for what may yet 
be needed in its study. 

We are perfectly well aware of all the force 
which goes with such an objection. These are 
days in which emphasis is laid upon historical 
method, and historical method in New Testa- 
ment study seems to mean historical evidence 
first, internal evidence afterwards. These are 
days too in which we have suffered much 
from the vagaries and extravaganzas of literary 
criticism, in the New Testament as well as in 
the Old. Over against this it seems as though 
the safest method —the method most sound in 
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its principle and most sure of certain results 
— is to lay weight upon the historical argu- 
ment, to confront literary critics with the over- 
whelming historical evidence in favor of the 
New Testament Books, and compel them to 
assume the burden of proof in their reading of © 
them out of the Canon. But the stubborn 
question remains: Is this critically the right 
and proper. method to pursue? The main 
point with these New Testament documents is 
their credibility, — that is to say, their relia- 
bility of fact and truth. If they be incredible 
writings, they are of no use to the religious 
life of the world; if they be credible, they are. 
But it may be said the credibility of the New 
Testament Books depends upon their historical 
origin in the Apostolic Age, on the principle 
that, in proportion as they come from near the 
beginnings of Christianity, in this proportion 
they are likely to give us credible truth and 
fact concerning it. This is so to a large 
extent. And yet credibility depends, in a 
still more decided way, upon these Books’ 
own self-consistency, on the principle that a 
self-contradictory writing stamps itself as 
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unworthy of belief; while a self-consistent 
writing evidences itself as genuine and worthy 
of belief. In fact, these New Testament 
Books may lack patristic witness sufficient to 
carry them fully back .into the first century; 
but if they be out and out consistent with 
themselves, what, after all, does this lack in 
the fulness of external evidence amount to? 
Is not this the real question with Second Peter? 
On the other hand, they may have patristic 
testimony ample enough to carry them into 
this century of the Apostles, and yet, if they 
betray themsélves as inconsistent with the 
claims of authorship which they make, what is 
their first-century origin worth for our religious 
life? Get the Fourth Gospel back substan- 
tially into the Apostolic Age; still the prob- 
lem is whether, even there, it may not contradict 
the claim it makes to have come from the 
hand of the Beloved Disciple. Get the Pas- 
torals within the lifetime of Paul, still the 
query confronts us, whether the Books are or 
are not consistent with the claim they make to 
come, in their entirety, from this Apostle to 
the Gentiles. 
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If we had full and precise patristic testi- 
mony back to and contemporary with the 
Apostles themselves, there might be no ques- 
tion at all of credibility, as far as authorship 
claims are concerned; but such testimony we 
do not have. There is a gap, natural enough 
and necessary in the development of the Canon 
collection, but yet a gap, which makes such 
complete testimony out of the question. What 
then shall we do? Take such external testi- 
mony as we have, and then study our documents 
in the light of its presuppositions? Or, study 
the documents for themselves, and, with such 
results as we can secure, come to the confirm- 
ing evidence of patristic testimony? The 
answer to this question would seem to be best 
suggested when we ask ourselves: What is it 
that we actually do when such new documents 
come to us as the Papyrus of Oxyrrhyncus?! 
Do we lay them aside, after a general acquaint- 
ance with what they purport to be, and go 
searching for external testimony regarding 
them? Or, on the contrary, after a general 


1 See Harnack’s treatment of this find in his Ueber die 
Jiingstendeckten Spriiche Jesu, Freiburg, 1897. 
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acquaintance with their purport and with the 
patristic statements regarding them, do we go 
to them themselves, for as exhaustive a study 
of them as it is possible to give, and then, with 
our results, go to the external evidence re- 
specting them for just as thorough a study of 
it? Where does the primary investigation lie? 
There is not much doubt as to the actual method 
which has been pursued in these cases. 

The difficulty with the Canonical Books is 
that we already have a large acquaintance with 
the Books themselves and with the patristic 
evidence concerning them before we begin our 
critical study; so that it is difficult to make 
clear to ourselves where we really begin, and, 
when we do begin with the documents them- 
selves, we come to their criticism through the 
course of General Introduction, which acquaints 
us with the general fact of the collection of 
the Canon and the existence of the individual 
Books, —as far back as the Apostolic century 
perhaps, — and it is with these things in mind 
that we undertake our work. But when there 
comes before us a Book in dispute — the Fourth 
Gospel, the Epistle to the Ephesians, the 
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Apocalypse — and we give ourselves to a criti- 
cal investigation of the dispute, we begin our 
investigation with a study of the Book itself, 
and end it with a study of the outside testi- 
mony concerning it. 

There is no purpose here to undervalue his- 
torical research nor historical testimony when 
it is secured. The only question is, Where 
shall it be placed? What shall be the method 
of procedure in the case of a disputed Book? 
Shall we search patristic literature to deter- 
mine its chronology and then come to study it 
for itself? Suppose patristic testimony should 
be particularly weak, as in the case of Second 
Peter, or decidedly troublesome, as in the 
case of the Pastorals, can we escape the preju- 
dice this gives us against such Books? Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, we should find 
patristic testimony which would push back, 
say, the Gospel to the Egyptians to an equal 
date with the Gospel of John. Shall we come 
to the one with the same prepossessions for 
Canonicity as to the other? It is true we may 
not be able to escape prejudice in going from 
one branch of our investigation to the other; 
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but granting this to be so, if prejudice must 
be, for or against the Book, is it not critically 
fair that this prejudice should be gathered 
from a primary study of the Book itself, and 
that other sources of information should come 
in for confirmation of the results we there 
find? 

D. And now just one final principle; for it 
is easy to be seen that the query will arise: 
What position shall external testimony have, 
and what weight and influence shall it exert 
when the Book perhaps may not so clearly 
evidence itself as out and out consistent with 
its claims, or perhaps as not making any 
distinct and definite claim at all? In answer 
to this query it would seem that we are bound 
to say: External evidence must be relied upon 
in full for deciding evidence where the Books 
make no claim, or are not clear in the proving 
of the claims they make. 

This seems necessary as following from the 
principle just before laid down. If external 
evidence is confirmatory of internal evidence 
where positive results have been obtained, 
then where they have not been obtained — 
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where they are neutral or unfavorable — exter- 
nal evidence must decide, and where there is 
no internal claim at all, there external evi- 
dence must be the only actual evidence we 
have. 

Take, for instance, the case of the Pastoral 
Epistles. There are recognized difficulties in 
the internal evidence, — vocabulary, make up 
of sentence construction, apparent Gnostic 
elements, especially a seeming want of contact 
with the narrated life of Paul. Over against 
these difficulties, to be sure, are facts which 
point significantly —very significantly — in 
the direction of a Pauline origin; but we come 
out of the study of these Epistles with the 
honest feeling that the question is somewhat 
in balance. If such be the case, then there is 
only one thing to do, and this is to go search- 
ing patristic literature for that testimony 
which shall settle the balance in one way or 
another, not simply for a usage of the letters by 
the early Fathers of the Church and an ascrip- 
tion of their authorship to Paul, but espe- 
cially for such evidence as shall determine 
whether there was, or not, a second imprison- 
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ment of the Apostle, which might give an 
interval of travel and mission activity that 
would allow place for all the Epistles say 
about themselves. In fact, from this primary 
study of these Epistles it becomes evident that, 
just in proportion as they show themselves to 
stand before us as possible Pauline writings, 
just in that proportion are they records of such 
an interval of mission work, and consequently 
just in that proportion do they presuppose 
such an interval. So that the burden of proof, 
after all, rests with external evidence to show 
them out of keeping with Paul. 

Take, again, the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
As far as definite claim of authorship goes, the 
Epistle, we know, makes none.! The most 
then that can be done, in the interval, is to 
study the letter and find what it shows us, ina 
general way, of its style and composition, of 
its doctrinal thought and philosophical views; 


1 Harnack is of the opinion that the Epistle may have 
originally possessed an opening address which contained the 
name of Barnabas as its author, so accounting for the Tertul- 
lian tradition. This however he admits is largely conjectural, 
and, at all events, does not alter the problem we have in the 
Epistle, as it stands before us. (See Chronologie, S. 475-479.) 
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what hints it gives that would lead us to say 
when and where it was written; what state- 
ments it makes as to the people to whom it 
was addressed; what it discovers to us as to 
the purpose of its writer. Gather the results 
all together; perhaps they will fit into the 
life and work of Paul, perhaps not. What 
then? The only thing to be done is to go 
pushing out into the historical field and 
trace back the testimony that the Church has 
given to its origin. And so we see that this 
is just why the question of this Epistle’s 
authorship remains to-day in doubt. We go 
searching out into this historical field, and we 
find not one line of testimony, as in the. 
Synoptic Gospels which make no claim of 
authorship, but we find three, and three that 
we might almost say were parallel in their 
critical worth. We cannot be surprised 
therefore that even to-day we read such 
strange ideas about the origin of this Epistle 
as we do. We are resting for the decision of 
the question on external evidence, and external 
evidence, so far, has refused to decide. 

This then places before us the problem of 
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the Method. Ina word, it resolves itself into 
this question: Shall we start our study with 
what the Books say about themselves, or with 
what others say about the Books? Criticism 
has nothing to fear, as to the results of its 
work, providing its method is right; it has 
much to fear, if its method is wrong. And it 
seems as though one of the hardest things 
criticism has to fear, when its method is wrong, 
is the taunting sneer which is quite sure to be 
made that it cares more for the conservatism 
of its results than for their critical correctness. 
We need a method in which we can place our 
critical faith; for our method will either dig- 
nify or demoralize the work we do. 


III 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PHILOSOPHY 


N the preceding lecture it was the purpose 
to show that, in the evident confusion of 
the contents of General Introduction and the 
apparent aimlessness of the discussion of 
Special Introduction, there was a certain justi- 
fication in the plea for a scientific, or, if this 
word seem boastful and arrogant, a critical 
Method. 

It was suggested, as far as General Intro- 
duction was concerned, that those topics should 
be admitted to the discipline, and only those, 
which essentially belonged to the critical study 
of the New Testament, and that such a recon- 
struction of the material would be of great ser- 
vice in lifting up the discipline itself to a 
more self-respecting place in the critical world. 

It was suggested that, in Special Introduc- 
tion, the method should be to make the study 
take its point of departure from, not only the 
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document itself, but from the document’s own 
claims regarding its origin; to gather around 
this starting-point such other facts and hints 
as it made regarding itself, either in support 
of, or in opposition to its claims; and then, 
with these results of internal evidence so 
secured, to go out into the field of external 
evidence for such patristic testimony as is 
possible to obtain, be it confirmatory of, or 
contradictory to these results. The object of 
the study is to obtain facts and so to arrive at 
the truth. It is not a question of theories to 
support, nor of prejudices to sustain, save such 
as come critically from the study of the docu- 
ment itself, and these it is right there should 
be. 

This position has not been advanced in any 
spirit of hostility to historical research as 
such. It is admitted, as every student must 
admit who recognizes the difference between 
objective and subjective evidence, that histori- 
cal study has given us facts which are of the 
highest class of values. And it is believed, 
as it must be believed by every student who 
recognizes how much there is yet to be studied 
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in what has been discovered in this field, and 
how much there may yet be discovered in it, 
that many of the problems of the future — 
many of the deciding and once-for-all-settling 
problems —lie here. The claim is simply that, 
as far as method of procedure is concerned, 
Special Introduction will not have rightly 
studied the facts it has before itself for dis- 
cussion, — will not have dealt with them as 
they have a right to ask that they be dealt 
with, until it has studied them and dealt with 
them in this way. 

Fortunately few of the New Testament Books 
are now in dispute. Many, if not most of 
them, are admitted to be what they claim to 
be; so that the questions which remain in 
these Books for Special Introduction to handle 
are largely of secondary concern. But there 
are some of the Books which are yet disputed. 
With these, in our opinion, the question will 
be critically undertaken in the method advanced 
in the above position. 

It is to be hoped therefore that the problem 
has commended itself as an important one. 
Any problem which lies at the foundation 
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point is likely to be an important one from the 
very position which it occupies. It will be a 
matter of satisfaction if this one has lost 
nothing from the discussion which has been 
given to it. 

At the same time the problem of this lecture 
is one which it is not believed will be found 
to yield in importance to the one which has 
just been discussed. It is not meant by this 
that it is a problem which rests upon founda- 
tion lines. It has not to do, as the problem of 
method has, with the preliminary study of 
Special Introduction. It has to do with the 
study of New Testament Introduction as a 
whole, — with what is involved in New Testa- 
ment criticism generally. It has to do with 
the history of the life and the thought of the 
Apostolic Church. It is the problem of the 
Philosophy. And it will be seen naturally 
that in giving it this name, while it is not 
considered the foundation problem of New 
Testament work, it is considered fundamental. 
It may not be, in logical order, the first prob- 
lem to be treated, as the problem of method 
is, but it is not for this reason a logically un- 
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important problem with which to deal. Method 
may be the standing ground from which is 
managed the mechanism of our work; phi- 
losophy must be the atmosphere in which the 
work is done. It may not enter into the struc- 
ture of the mechanism itself; it may not con- 
dition it nor influence it; but when the 
mechanism is set to working, it cannot help 
but influence and condition the results which 
it produces. 

This must be clear. Present-day problems 
of New Testament criticism can hardly be con- 
sidered without bringing into a foremost place 
the problem of the philosophy. And if the 
reason for such a statement be asked, the reply 
is: (1) partly because, in general, criticism 
necessarily implies a philosophy which stands 
behind it and conditions its results; (2) and 
partly because, in particular, the criticism of 
to-day is influenced by its philosophy in a most 
interesting and instructive way. For, as to 
this first point, it is evident that philosophy 
really conditions our intellectual attitude with 
regard to every subject, — not consciously in 
every case perhaps, but really and in fact. 
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We may not dignify with the name of philoso- 
phy the reasons why we take a certain view 
of sociology, for example, but these reasons 
are likely to be the philosophy we hold of the 
social order of things. If it is theistic, our 
view is likely to be of one kind; if it is deistic, 
it is likely to be of another. We may not 
consider that philosophy has much to do with 
our relation to literature and art, but it un- 
doubtedly has. A mystic will not face these 
elements of culture as a materialist will. The 
new fiction is not idealistic in its background 
any more than it is ideal in its aim. 

So, it is evident, philosophy decides our. 
approach towards Biblical criticism. If we 
be supernatural in our thinking, miracles will 
be assumed as possible, and will not conse- 
quently form a point of attack in our critical 
work. If we be naturalistic in our thinking, 
miracles will turn to myths, and their presence 
in any document will be a primal proof against 
its credibility.1 This has been the history of 


1 “ Natural” and “supernatural” are used here as, on 
the one hand, denying, and, on the other hand, affirming, 
the direct working ad extra upon nature of a personal 
God, 
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criticism, both New Testament and Old. It 
always must be. We cannot rid ourselves of 
our philosophy. It controls us whether we 
will or not. We may push the whole New 
Testament Canon back into the Apostolic Age, 
but, as long as we believe the Christianity of 
the Apostles was due to mere religious enthu- 
siasm, — with what spiritual activity was possi- 
ble in such times, — we shall be prejudiced in 
our critical study of the documents we have in 
hand. There is indeed a sense in which our 
philosophy will condition the very method of 
our critical work; for the more negative our 
philosophy, the more radical our handling of 
criticism is likely to be; so that, from a cer- 
tain point of view, this problem of the philoso- 
phy might have been the first to be discussed ; 
though, in our opinion, there has been a gain 
in clearness of thought by keeping it until 
now. 

The first proposition then, that criticism 
necessarily implies a philosophy which stands 
behind it and conditions its results, is quite 
evident. The second proposition, that the 
criticism of to-day is influenced by its philoso- 
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phy ina specially interesting and instructive 
way, while perhaps not so evident upon its 
face, will, we feel sure, become so after a re- 
minder or two. 

Modern writers have a habit of lauding the 
rationalistic criticism which followed the 
Reformation. The reformers’ work, they say, 
soon descended into mere text citations from 
error-proof documents, until there was left 
among so-called scholars not even the shadow 
of the critical spirit that had begun to dawn 
with Protestantism. Then came the radical 
development which threw proof texts away, 
and unfortunately a great deal else besides, 
but gave. new life to criticism by enthroning, 
once for all, the truly critical spirit which 
studied the documents, in and for themselves, 
on the principle of reason. 

All this is doubtless, toa great extent, true; 
but the interesting thing about it is that this 


1 See Zockler, Handbuch der theologischen Wissenschaften, 
Nordlingen und Miinchen, 1889-18903, Bd. I. Abth. I. S. 
40-54; Abth. II. S. 3 £., 275-280. Also Weiss, Lehrbuch der 
Biblischen Theologie des Neuen Testaments, Berlin, 1880%, 
S. 16-19, and Beyschlag, Neutestamentliche Theologie, Halle, 
1891, 1892, S, 11-16. 
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rationalistic criticism was the outcome and 
result of the rationalistic philosophy of Leib- 
nitz and Semler. The latter of these philoso- 
phers was himself a Biblical critic, doing his 
work necessarily in the spirit of his philosophi- 
cal thought. He attacked the traditional view 
of the Canon, which held it to be a homogeneous 
whole, inspired equally in all its minutest 
parts. He was for believing, not only that the 
gathering of the Books together was an acci- 
dental affair and not based on any fixed plan, 
but that the Books themselves were not de- 
signed to be a norm of faith for all men every- 
where; that there was much in them that was 
not to be accepted; that, in fact, they were to 
be explained and understood only by under- 
standing the purpose for which they were 
written and the historical environment of their 
writers; and that they could be held to be of 
divine origin only in so far as their contents 
showed them to be of a moral character service- 
able generally to men of all times.? 


1 See especially his Abhandlung von freier Untersuchung . 
des Canons; also his Sammlungen iiber die sogenannten Be- 
weisstellen in der Dogmatik, 2 Bde., Halle und Helmstadt, 
1764-1768. 

6 
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The rationalistic philosophy of Leibnitz and 
Semler however gave way before the destruc- 
tive system of Kant, —a system which unin- 
tentionally, and yet logically, afforded the 
starting-point for the panegoism of Fichte and 
the panlogism of Hegel. In the midst of this 
development appeared Schleiermacher’s phi- 
losophy of heart perception, whose purpose was 
rather to provide a modus vivendi for vital 
religion than a scheme of metaphysics for a 
speculative school. Under the influence of 
this philosophy was produced a subjective Bib- 
lical criticism which continued to study the 
documents themselves, but studied them on 
the pzinciples of feeling rather than of reason. . 

This was the era of the study of John’s Gos- 
pel and of the history of the Apostolic Church. 
It was the beginning too of the construction 
of lives of Christ. Schleiermacher wrought 
on the origin of the Gospels, and made con- 
tributions which did much to help criticism 
along towards the truth of the Synoptic and 
the Johannine problems.! Neander issued his 


1 See his Ueber die Schriften des Lukas — Ein kritischer 
Versuch, I Th. [II Th. never appeared], 1817, and his Ein- 
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Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church, and, in opposition to the negative 
work of Strauss, produced his constructive 
Life of Jesus.1 Tholuck wrote his Evan- 
gelical Commentaries on Romans and Hebrews 
and John, and, together with Neander, stood 
champion for the credibility of the Gospel 
history over against the mythical theory of 
Strauss. ? 


leitung in das Neue Testament, aus handschriftlichen Nach- 
lasse und nachgeschriebenen Vorlesungen (1829-1832) in his 
Sammtliche Werke, 30 Bde., Berlin, 1835-1864, Bde. II. and 
‘VIII. Schleiermacher retained enough of the rationalistic 
spirit to be free in his critical views, going through the New 
Testament with a liberalism which succeeding criticism has, at 
some points, shown to be untenable. (See his Einleitung.) 

1 Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der christlichen 
Kirche, 2 Bde., Hamburg, 1832 (1847 4), — transl. (1) Edin- 
burgh, 2 vols., 1842; (2) New York, 1865 (?); Leben Jesu, 
Hamburg, 1837 (18454), transl. New York, 1848. Neander 
also contributed to evangelical exegesis in short practical 
expositions of some of the New Testament Books, ¢. ¢., 
Philippians, James, and I John. 

2 Auslegung des Briefes Pauli an die Romer, Berlin, 1824 
(18424), transl. Edinburgh, 2 vols., 1833-1836; Commentar 
zum Evangelium Johannis, Hamburg, 1827 (18577), transl. 
Boston, 1836; Kommentar zum Briefe an die Hebraer, Ham- 
burg, 1836 (1850), transl. Edinburgh, 1852; Die Glaubwiir- 
digkeit der Evangelischen Geschichte, Hamburg, 1837 (1838 2). 

Though working mostly under the influence of Schleier- 
macher’s philosophy of feeling, Tholuck showed a distinct 
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All this was under the influence of Schleier- 
macher’s philosophy; but, in view of the 
emphasis placed by this school upon the feel- 
ings, it is perhaps not surprising that, in phi- 
losophy, it took no distinctive stand against 
the sceptical element in Kant; while, in criti- 
cism, it did not hesitate to accept results from 
the rationalism which had gone before. There 
was nothing therefore in the subjective criti- 
cism of Schleiermacher’s day to prevent the 
advent of Tubingen’s historical criticism; 
simply because there had been nothing in the 
heart philosophy of Schleiermacher which 
necessarily opposed the scepticism of Kant. 


advance upon his leader in an appreciation of the need of 
a historical apologetic as basis for the Christian faith. The 
same may be said, in general, of Neander. This was doubt- 
less largely due, in both cases, to a realizing of the meta- 
physical lack in their philosophy, —a lack which would 
naturally become more evident in the face of new attacks 
upon the historical basis of Christianity, such as was given by 
Strauss, (See Vorrede to Tholuck’s Glaubwiirdigkeit; also 
Vorreden to various Auflagen of Neander’s Leben Jesu.) 

1 In any consideration of the destructive force of Kant’s 
philosophy it must be remembered that, while its actual out- 
come may be scepticism, in the traditional sense of the word, 
yet this was not the purpose, nor the spirit of his system. 
He did not deny the existence of the soul, nor of God; all he 
held was that they were ideas, — synthetic forms of thought, 
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In Hegel’s philosophy Tiibingenism had its 
standing ground. It would not have been 
possible without it. The Hegelian philosophi- 
cal theory was the very principle which made 
possible the Tiibingen conception of early 
Christian history. It rested on the idea of 
a Gospel starting-point, the antithesis of an 
Apostolic conflict, and the synthesis of a 
second-century reconstruction. Here is the 
explanation, not simply of Baur’s brilliant 
effort, but of the universal acceptance which it 
obtained. It swept the field, simply because 
the philosophy on which it based itself had 


behind which might lie reality, but whose reality could not be 
proved by reasoning. His combat was more with the theo- 
retical dogmatism — rationalistic as well as traditional — than 
with moral faith. The way was thus opened for Schleier- 
macher’s philosophy, which, being a philosophy of religion 
rather than of pure thought, formed an addition to Kant’s 
system rather than a criticism of it. As far as Schleiermacher 
was a philosophical disciple of Spinoza, his views may be 
considered a development of the Spinozistic system intro- 
duced into Germany by Lessing and Herder. These views 
were contemporaneous with Fichte’s and Hegel’s, and, in a 
certain sense, were a criticism of them; but they were pro- 
mulgated more as a theology than as a philosophy, and did 
not, strictly speaking, enter the metaphysical field with these 
systems. (Weber, History of Philosophy, transl. [fr. 5th 
French ed.], New York, 1896, pp. 462-472, 473, note 4, 475-) 
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prepared men’s minds to see in it the only 
explanation of the New Testament narrative of 
the Apostolic Church, and the only assortment 
of the documents which claim to come down 
to us from that Church.! 

Tiibingenism has passed away now largely 
through the influence of the movement led by 
Ritschl, who, in his rejection of all metaphys- 
ics in religion and his emphasis of personal 
experience in the Christian life, most signifi- 
cantly opened the way for the later criticism of 
the Germany of to-day. There is left hardly 
any one who cares to do the old criticism 
reverence. In its place has come a newer crit- 
icism, which meets the difficulties of New Tes- 
tament literature, not so much by denying 
Apostolic origin, in the broad sense of the 
term, to the documents which it presents to us, 
nor even by misexegeting the statements which 
the documents contain; but rather by saying 
that, though everything may come from Apos- 


1 If it was Hegel’s interpretation of history that gave his 
system its success, it is not difficult to see how thoroughly 
Hegelian Tiibingen’s criticism was; since it is this interpreta- 
tion of history which was the life of its critical scheme. (Seth, 
Hegelianism and Personality, Edinburgh, 1893, p. 179.) 
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tolic sources, and everything may exegetically 
mean what it has been generally claimed it 
meant, yet, as over against the primary state- 
ments of Christ, there is little or no authority 
in the complicated theology of the Apostolic 
writings; because the metaphysics by which 
they differentiate themselves from Christ’s 
plain and simple teachings have been uncon- 
sciously borrowed, either from Jewish Rabbi- 
nism or pagan philosophy. The Apostolic 
theology is a simple case of development of 
thought, in which development outside ele- 
ments have been inserted to such an extent as 
largely, if not wholly, to destroy the identity 
of truth, and consequently to render Apostolic 
teaching, as over against Christ’s teaching, 
unauthoritative. The “Lehre Jesu” is the 
“Norm des Christentums.” Where the Apos- 
tolic Lehre cannot square with this by any 
consistent development of ideas it must be 
given up as the product of foreign ideas. This, 
we believe, is a fair presentation of the dis- 
tinctive position of to-day’s criticism. We 
cannot blame the Apostles perhaps, but, at 
the same time, we cannot believe them. 
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They were only interpreters of Christ as we 
are to-day — interpreters influenced by their 
training and their surroundings — and are of no 
authority, not even in their nearness to Christ, 
whom they would interpret; for we live later 
than they did, and have had more time to think 
and more helps in our thinking.! 


1 This position manifests itself in various phases through 
an extended literature; it is most clearly shown however in 
such works as Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu, 2 Bde., Gottingen, 
1886-1890, Bd. II. S. 10-12, also Vorwort, S. viii (especially 
author’s Preface to Engl. ed., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1892) ; also 
his Die Norm des Echten Christentums (Nr. 5, der Hefte 
zur christlichen Welt), Leipzig, 1893, S. 24-44, 50f. Harnack, 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 3 Bde., Freiburg, 1886- 
1890, Bd. I. S. 39-67, 88-94; Grundriss der Dogmenge- 
schichte, 2 Bde., Freiburg, 1889-1891, Bd. I. S. 6-14; Chrono- 
logie der altchristlichen Litteratur, Bd. I. Vorrede, S. x-xii. 
Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum, Berlin, 1887, S. 153-189; also 
2d ed. of his Paulinismus, Leipzig, 1890, S. 18-33. Holtz- 
mann, Lehrbuch der Neutestamentlichen Theologie, 2 Bde., 
Freiburg und Leipzig, 1897, Bd. II. S. 203-225. Holsten, 
Zum Evangelium des Paulus und des Petrus, Rostock, 1868, 
S. 65-115; Das Evangelium des Paulus, I Th., Berlin, 1880, 
Vorwort. W. Mackintosh, The Natural History of the Chris- 
tian Religion, New York, 1894, pp. 386-440. Watson, The 
Mind of the Master, New York, 1896, pp. 25-45. Tolstoi, The 
Gospel in Brief (translated), New York, 1896. See author’s 
Preface. Orello Cone, Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and 
the Teacher, New York, 1898, Preface and Part I. 

On the basis of this position there is apparently what 
might almost be termed a tendency towards the traditional 
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When now we come to ask for the philosophy 
which stands behind their position and condi- 


exegesis of the Pauline Epistles, the idea being that, Paul’s 
doctrinal views having no authority, they may be accepted in 
their evident grammatical sense without concern as to whether 
they do, or do not harmonize with what must be understood 
to be the truth. In fact, in so far as they may seem to be 
peculiar, they are the more easily understood as due to the 
Apostle’s previous Jewish training, or his earlier association 
with Greek thought. This tendency does not, of course, show 
itself with equal prominence in all the range of the more lib- 
eral criticism of the day, nor will each critic be found to fol- 
low it equally throughout his work; but when such passages 
as the following are taken up, and the interpretations given 
to them by the critics here named are compared, either 
with the traditional interpretation or with the usual at- 
tempts at explanation by those who do not accept the 
traditional view, the tendency shows itself quite clearly to 
be a fact. 

(a) Rom. 5: 12-21: Pfleiderer (Paulinismus, Leipzig, 1873, 
S. 39-46) [at same time notice altered view in his Ur- 
christenthum, Berlin, 1887, S. 178-181, and in 2d ed. of 
his Paulinismus, Leipzig, 1890, S. so-60, which however 
stands nearer the traditional than the rationalistic interpreta- 
tion]. Holtzmann (Neutestamentliche Theologie, Freiburg 
und Leipzig, 1897, II. S. 44-46, 112). Wendt (Die Lehre des 
Paulus, S. 33-35). Holsten (Das Evangelium des Paulus, II 
Th., Berlin, 1898, S. 55, 66, 80-98, 109). 

(b) Rom. 9: 14-24: Pfleiderer (Urchristenthum, S. 281-290; 
Paulinismus (18902, S. 261-274). Lipsius (Holtzmann’sche 
Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament, Freiburg, 1892 2, 
If?2, subloc. Cone, Paul, Ch. XVI. 

(c) Phil. 2: 5-11: Pfleiderer (Paulinismus, 1873, S. 146- 
149, 18902, S. 127-131; Urchristenthum, S.217f.). Holtzmann 
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tions its results, we are confronted with a very 
interesting state of things in the trend of 
thought which at present obtains in the home 
of modern criticism. 

It is perhaps quite a natural fact that, when 
Kant gave his philosophy to Germany, it was 
the metaphysical side of it which was given 
the treatment by the philosophers who imme- 
diately followed him; because it was ametaphys- 
ical condition of things which obtained when 
that system was promulgated and which its 
promulgation was intended to meet. If this 
is so, then perhaps it will not be considered 
so remarkable that one side of Kantianism 
(Neutestamentliche Theologie, II. S. 81-89). Wendt (Lehre 
des Paulus, S. 45-48). 

(d) II Cor. 5: 15-21: Pfleiderer (Paulinismus, 1873, S. 1ro1— 
104, 18902, S. 138-140; Urchristenthum, S. 223-225). Holtz- 
mann (Neutestamentliche Theologie, II. S. 110f., 127). 
Wendt (Lehre des Paulus, S. 50-55). Schmiedel (Holtz- 
mann’sche Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament, II}, sub 
loc.). Holsten (Das Evangelium des Paulus, II Th. S. 54, 56f., 
71 f., 104-106). Cone, Paul, Chs. XI.-XIV. 

1 We must recognize that, in proportion as Kantianism 
held there were two parts in every philosophical system, — a 
rational and an empirical part, — it was quite possible that, in 


its own system, one of these parts should have been devel- 
oped at the expense of the other. (Weber, History of Phi- 


losophy, p. 475-) 
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having reached its climax in Hegel, and Hegel 
having been regarded a failure, German thought 
should now be going back to Kant, to take up 
that side of his philosophy which was undevel- 
oped by his immediate disciples, —the em- 
pirical side. At all events, this seems to 
be what has been done; so that the Neo- 
Kantianism of Germany to-day is little else 
than the scepticism of Hume and the agnos- 
ticism of Spencer modified by the pantheism 
that has been. It is naturalism somewhat 
transcendentalized that is the present mode of 
German thinking. 


1 It may be said that, in a certain sense, Schelling prepared 
the way for such a return to the other side of Kant by the two 
systems which his philosophic thinking produced, — the one 
idealistic, the other realistic; while the idea of development 
contained in the Hegelian notion of the becoming of being 
under the impulsive force of contradiction furnished an open- 
ing for the evolution element in the empiricism, which was 
worked out, through such thinkers as Herbart and Schopen- 
hauer, into the materialism of Feuerbach and Hackel and the 
positivism of Helmholtz and Wundt. In fact, Hegel’s no- 
tion of the creative idea is substantially the evolutionist’s 
notion of force matter. In all this was really constituted the 
full development of Locke’s empiricism, which had been 
temporarily checked by the idealism from Kant to Hegel. 
(Weber, History of Philosophy, pp. 495-536, 561f., 586f. 
Seth, Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 200-203.) 
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The strange thing about this however is 
the fact that, at the same time this return 
process has been going on in Germany, there 
has been a somewhat similar process going on 
in England, though of an almost directly 
opposite character. 

When Hume gave his philosophy to Eng- 
land, it was the empirical side which was made 
prominent, and it was this empirical side 
which was taken up by his followers and 
worked out into the agnosticism of Spencer 
and Huxley, with whom it has come to an 
extreme development. Now England seems 
to be turning from its empiricism and taking 
up metaphysics, which had been for the most 
part unemphasized by English philosophy 
since Locke. It is the absolute that is being 
philosophized about in England to-day. It is 
the panlogism of Hegel, modified by the Scotch 
philosophy that has been, which is now popular 
in Britain; so that the Neo-Hegelianism of 
the present is, in fact, a turn from English 
empiricism to German idealism. In other 
words, English thought to-day tends to em- 
phasize metaphysics, while the tendency with 
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German thought to-day is to emphasize ex- 
perience. ? 

Now then recall the present state of criti- 
cism, and see how it falls into line with this 
present philosophical condition of things. 


1 The possibility, in the Kantian system, of the logical 
identity of the Ego with the Thing-in-itself has doubtless 
given opportunity for the Neo-Kantianism of England to 
convert Consciousness as a necessary condition of knowl- 
edge into Consciousness as a knowing Personality, and, in 
so far as the former Consciousness was general, to make the 
latter Consciousness universal, and so ultimately to deify 
what was, strictly speaking, an abstract unity of thought. 
This, of course, has been aided by the idealistic modification 
of Kant in his own country, through which the possible logical 
identity of the Self and the Non-Self was formulated into an 
actual dictum, and so a theory of knowledge transformed into 
ametaphysic. At the same time it may not be improbably 
said that, in England itself, an opening for a return to meta- 
physics was furnished, not simply in the spiritualistic protest 
of the Scotch philosophy to the particularistic scepticism of 
Hume, but in the idealistic admissions of the agnosticism of 
Spencer and Huxley themselves. In short, the philosophical 
development, both in Germany and in England, makes evident 
that no philosophy gives us an absolute system, either exclu- 
sively idealistic or exclusively empirical. (Weber, History of 
Philosophy, pp. 475-478, 581-587, 594-600. Seth, Scottish 
Philosophy, Lectures I., IV.; Hegelianism and Personality, 
Lectures I., II., III., and Conclusion. John Caird, An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, Glasgow, 1891, 
Chs. I., II., and III. Edward Caird, The Evolution of 
Religion, 2 vols., Glasgow, 1893, Vol. II. pp. 61-63, with 
note.) 
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Germany is the home of Biblical criticism, 
and we find the criticism of to-day essentially 
controlled by this German emphasis on expe- 
rience. This is indeed the meaning of the 
change that criticism has undergone. It ac- 
counts for the fact that such emphasis is placed 
upon the environment influence on the Apos- 
tolic mode of thought, — the environment of 
early training, the environment of later life 
and work. Here is the reason why there is 
such insistence upon the idea that the Apostolic 
theology is simply an individual interpretation 
of Christ’s teachings; for the claim is that, 
Christ’s teachings once given, there began 
immediately a process of human developing 
of them under pressure of the environment 
which conditioned the Apostles in their mis- 
sion work, —a moulding of them under hu- 
man influences, a manipulating of them from 
human points of view; so that “ Dogmenge- 
schichte” began with the Day of Pentecost, 
if not in the week preceding, which followed 
the Ascension. The Church received the 
truth from Christ, and then began at once to 
develop it. ‘The Apostles were simply leaders 
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in the Church, and did the chief moulding of 
views; for they were the ones who, by common 
consent, did the Church’s thinking. Their 
formulation of what Christ taught was accepted 
as authoritative church opinion; but, after all, 
it was merely post Christum ideas regarding 
Christ’s own teaching that they give us, — 
merely early church interpretations of who he 
was and of what he did and what he meant to 
say. It has no more authoritative relation to 
Christ’s teaching than this. It is no vital part 
of this teaching. It is simply a theology that 
they have worked out, —a Pauline theology, a 
Petrine theology, a Johannine theology, —and 
the sources from which they severally come,.the 
sources that differentiate them from each other, 
—that make Paul’s Pauline and Peter’s Pe- 
trine and John’s Johannine, — are to be found, 
largely if not wholly, in these facts of en- 
vironment in the individual cases. Rabbinic 
training, with the struggles of his mission 
work, give us Paulinism. Theocratic ideas 
and Jerusalem surroundings give us Petrinism. 
Ephesian residence and Oriental philosophy 
give us Johanninism, —if indeed there be in 
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the New Testament writings any theology 
which we can say has come to us from John’s 
pen. In each case it is a simple question of 
environment and development. From the 
principles of environment come the forces 
which make the Apostles’ theology differ from 
the teachings of Christ; from the principles of 
development come the forces which make their 
theology a human thing of mere interpretation, 
under pressure of surrounding experience, and 
not a divine thing of authoritative inspira- 
tion. There is thus a sense in which their 
thinking is not a development of Christ’s, 
although it be controlled by this principle 
of development,—a sense in which there- 
fore modern criticism has to explain itself 
and try to defend itself against the charge 
of inconsistency and arbitrary division of 
terms. 

To sum up then it is a criticism controlled 
by the present-day trend of philosophical think- 
ing in the land where criticism has its home, 
and this trend of thinking is along evolution 
lines. The result is a criticism which is 
naturalistic enough to give us a cold and 
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perfectly careless exegesis of New Testa- 
ment thought, and, at the same time, evo- 
lutionary enough to posit environment and 
development to account for the thought it 
has to exegete.! 

And here is the reason why documentary 
analysis occupies so large a space in modern 
critical processes. The idea of evolution is 
behind this also and involved in it; for docu- 
mentary partition means documentary growth, 
— development through combinations and re- 
censions to the final and full arrangement by 
the last redactor, — and, along with this docu- 
mentary growth, there goes in the critic’s mind 
a development of the history which produced 
the different document stages. The beginning 
is generally marked by simple ideas which 
produce simple documents; the growth gener- 


1 Evidences of such critical tendencies among German 
writers may be seen in Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu; Die Norm 
des echten Christentums; Die Lehre des Paulus verglichen 
mit der Lehre Jesu. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte; Grundriss. 
Pfleiderer, Urchristenthum; Paulinismus. Holtzmann, Neutes- 
tamentliche Theologie. Holsten, Das Evangelium des Paulus. 
Holtzmann, Lipsius, V. Soden, and Schmiedel in Holtz- 
mann’sche Hand-Commentar. Sabatier, in his Saint Paul, 
shows a decided affinity to this German tendency. 
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ally by more elaborate ideas which, through 
combinings and correctings of the documents, 
produce more complicated results, till the end 
is reached in the final editor’s hanas. 

It is indeed significant that the starting 
suggestion of this documentary idea, in con- 
nection with the Synoptic Gospels, was made 
as early as the time of the Tiibingen school, — 
in 1835 by Weisse, who may be considered, in 
a certain way, the originator of this method for 
the New Testament. But it was never taken 
up and carried through until Tiibingen had 
finished its course. The suggestion was ahead 
of the times. The philosophy then was that 
which made only Tiibingen possible. As a 
consequence it rested until evolutionary ideas 
opened the critical mind to its reception and 
its fuller and more developed treatment.! To 


1 This is really borne out by the history of documentary 
criticism in the Old Testament, for, while the first proposal of 
such criticism was made by Astruc in connection with his 
study of the Pentateuch, as early as 1753, and was taken up 
and developed by others who followed him, — notably Eich- 
horn (1780), Geddes (1800), De Wette (1806), and Ewald 
(1843), and found the first hint of its modern development 
form in Vatke (1835), an enthusiastic disciple of Hegel, it did 
not secure its large influence as a criticism until it was entered 
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be sure, the documentary method has freer 
swing in the Old Testament than in the New; 
but this is largely because the preponderance 
of historical writings in the Old Testament 
makes documentary partition there more of a 
possible, not to say more of a plausible thing. 
It is one thing to mark out the documentary 
growth of a narrative Book, with its original 
facts in its primary documents, and then the 
explanations and amplifications and complica- 
tions of these facts in the following documen- 
tary growth; it is an entirely different thing to 
mark out the documentary growth of an Epistle 
and try to arrange a documentary chart of the 
development of its ideas. It has been at- 
tempted. This documentary spirit has come 
over from the Old Testament into the New, and 
has done more or less documentary work with 
almost all its epistolary writings, not to men- 
tion its narrative books; but it has been com- 
pelled, in its epistle documentation, to take 
such extraordinary positions, and has produced 
into by such modern critics as Graf (1866) and Kuenen (1869) 
and Wellhausen (1878), the distinguishing idea with whom 


has been that the growth of the document is an indication of 
the development of Israel’s religion. 
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such extraordinary results, that it has met with 
but an indifferent acceptance in the critical 
world. 

Here then is the nexus between German 
criticism and German thought. What criti- 
cism England has she borrows largely from 
Germany. Yet, even in England, we see that 
her criticism, influenced as it is by these evo- 
lution ideas, is influenced also by her own 
metaphysical line of thinking. English critics 
admit the individuality of the Apostolic think- 
ing and the presence and power of outside influ- 
ences upon it; but they conform the teaching 
of the Epistles to the teaching of the Gospels, 
as the Germans do not, and to a larger extent 


1 The school is not large in its numbers. It may be 
said to have been begun in Holland by Loman’s revival of 
Bruno Bauer’s position in his Questiones Pauline (Theol. 
Tijdsch., 1882-1886), and in that country is best represented 
by Pierson and Naber in their Verisimilia (Amsterdam und 
Haag, 1886); in Germany by Steck in his Der Galaterbrief 
nach seiner Echtheit untersucht (Berlin, 1888), and Volter 
in his Die Komposition der paulinischen Hauptbriefe 
(Tiibingen, 1890). The judgment passed upon the school 
by both German and English critics is severe (see Lindemann, 
Die Echtheit der paulinischen Hauptbriefe, Ziirich, 1889; 
Gloél, Die jiingste Kritik des Galaterbriefes, Erlangen und 
Leipzig, 1890; Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles, Lon- 
don, 1892). 
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than the Germans, place behind both the super- 
natural; while, where the supernatural is 
antagonized, or its scope restricted, the concep- 
tion of the supernatural in its relation to the 
natural is rather of this Neo-Hegelian type, 
than of the naturalistic type common among 
German Neo-Kantians.? 

Now, so much having been said regarding 
the present state of New Testament criticism 
and the philosophical conditions which stand 
behind it and influence and control its results, 
it becomes very clear that the point has been 


1 Evidences of this English criticism may be seen in Rainy, 
The Development and Delivery of Christian Doctrine, Edin- 
burgh, 1874; Dale, The Atonement, London, 1888; Gore, 
The Incarnation of the Son of God, New York, 1891; Edward 
- Caird, The Evolution of Religion, Glasgow, 1893; Fairbairn, 
The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, New York, 1893; 
Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, New York, 1894; 
Charteris, Rainy, Orr, and Dods, The Supernatural in Chris- 
tianity, Edinburgh, 18942; Sanday, Inspiration, London, 1894; 
Forrest, The Christ of History and of Experience, Edinburgh, 
1897; Somerville, St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, Edinburgh, 
1897; Adeney, The Theology of the New Testament, New 
York, 1894. 

William Mackintosh has reproduced in Scotland the more 
rationalistic phase of German criticism; in our country Orello 
Cone is reproducing a phase of this criticism which represents 
the Pfleiderer circle, and consequently more closely attaches 
itself to the Neo-Hegelian tendency in Great Britain. 
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reached where it must not only be admitted 
that this fundamental philosophy has to be 
reckoned with in the handling of present-day 
criticism, but where the question must be 
answered as to how far this development phi- 
losophy may have to be taken up and adopted in 
securing critical truth. Is Germany all wrong 
in this basal philosophy of hers? Is modern 
criticism all wrong in admitting it at all into 
its processes and allowing it at all to control 
and influence its points of view? Are docu- 
ments an impossibility in and of themselves? 
Must the Synoptic Problem be solved a@ priori 
apart from written document sources? Must 
a possible travel document be kept out of the 
Book of Acts on principle? Must we refuse 
the influence of a primary Jewish Apocalypse 
ora Babylonian myth upon the Book of Revela- 
tion, whether or no? Is the impression of envi- 
ronment upon the Apostolic mode of thought 
out of the question? Is there no such thing as 
Dogmengeschichte in the Apostolic Church? 
Tiibingen ignored the personality of the New 
Testament writers in order to emphasize the 
connection of their writings with the surround- 
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ing history. Must we, in spite of the death of 
Tiibingen, still refuse to consider the person- 
ality of the writer, or to connect it with the 
historical development of which it may form a 
part? Tiibingen held to a progress of Church 
history which accorded with its philosophic 
ideas of antithetic and synthetic growth. Now 
that this idea is given up, must we refuse to 
hold to any progress in the Church’s history at 
all? Evolution works on the principle of 
deintegration and reintegration. Must we 
refuse to recognize any such development as 
possible in the Church’s growth? These are 
vital questions. They must not only be asked; 
there must be an honest effort made to answer 
them. 

In the direction of their answering, it must 
be admitted that there are no a@ priord reasons 
why we should deny the possibility of develop- 
ment in the Apostolic Church’s life and 
thought. Such possibility must be freely 
acknowledged in the life and the thought 
of the Church generally; there is no reason 
why it should be denied in the life and the 
thought of the Apostolic Church, even though 
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that Church, in its thought and life, was under 
special divine contro]. If evolution generally 
can be theistic and yet be evolutionary, Apos- 
tolic development specifically can be inspira- 
tional and yet be developmental. There is 
nothing to prevent the divine mind conceiving 
and the divine will working out a plan which 
should be characterized by growth. We can 
think of a God as creating the world, and yet 
not find it impossible to think of him as devel- 
oping his creation along lines of selection and 
survival of the fittest. We can think of a 
Christ in control of his specially inspired 
Church, and yet not find it impossible to think 
of him as developing that Church with a 
growth which would allow for an evolution, 
both of life and thought, from germinal begin- 
nings to matured completion, and for influence — 
of environment upon that evolution. God — 
does not give up his control over the universe, 
nor over the Church, by the use of a plan in 
his controlling, and the plan of development 
is as possible of divine use as any other plan 
would be. It is simply a question as to 
whether the facts in the case point to its pres- 
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ence. We are not called upon indeed to enter 
on the discussion of its possible presence in 
the history of the universe, though we shall 
not be going very far astray if we assume such 
presence as proven, to a very large degree. 
The question before us however is its possi- 
ble presence in the history of the Apostolic 
Church, —the history of its life and of its 
thought. 

The Book of Acts gives us the history of this 
life of the Apostolic Church, and gives it ina 
very significant way. Suppose it be briefly 
stated. We may hold, without critical objec- 
tion, that the author of the Third Gospel and 
the author of the Book of Acts are one and the 
same person, and that these two Books were 
written to and for the same reader, who was a 
Christian of the Gentile type. 


1 While the name Theophilus, from its composition, might 
easily lend itself to literary use, as the designation of a 
purely imaginary recipient of the writings addressed to him, 
its common usage among both Jews and Greeks would make 
it quite easily the name of an actual person, which is strongly 
confirmed by the title attached to it in the prologue of the 
Gospel, xpdtiore, —a title which, from the author’s usage of 
it in Acts (23: 26, 24:3, 26:25), would seem to indicate 
official rank. That this person was a Christian of Gentile 
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If this is so, then the relation between the 
purpose behind the writing of the Gospel and 
the writing of Acts is interesting. The Gospel 
was written evidently to give to this Gentile 
convert the facts in the life and death of this 
Jewish Jesus in whom he believed as the 
Redeemer of the world. He had been taught 
about him and he had believed in him on the 
basis of his needs of a Saviour for his soul. 
This Gospel was to instruct him more thor- 
oughly in the earthly history of him in whom 
he had spiritually placed his trust. But there 
was a strange thing about the religion of this 
Jewish Christ, and this was that, almost as 
soon as his earthly mission was over and he 
had been received back into glory, —at least 
origin seems almost necessary from the Gentile spirit of both 
the Gospel and the Book of Acts. Positive knowledge of this 
Theophilus however we do not possess. There is the state- 
ment in the Clementine Recognitions (10: 71) that he was 
at the head of the men of influence in Antioch (ita ut omni 
aviditatis desiderio Theophilus, qui erat cunctis potentibus 
in civitate sublimior, domus suze ingentem basilicam ecclesiz 
nomine consecraret). With this ancient testimony may per- 
haps be in agreement the statement in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (7 : 46) which speaks of a Theophilus as the third Bishop 


of Cesarea (Kaiapelas 5¢ ris Madaorivns mpérepoy pev Lar 
xaios Brore TeAdyns, med’ dv Kopyhaios, Kad Tpltos @eddidros). 
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as soon as his religion began to go on its mis- 
sionary way, — it left the Jewish people to 
which he had officially brought it and made its 
conquest of men’s souls outside the Holy 
Land. 

The Book of Acts is added therefore to the 
Gospel as a sequel to it, in order to show why 
this Gentile spread of Jesus’s religion was the 
natural and the necessary thing, — why this 
religion could not have remained in Palestine 
and been the religion of Jesus, the Jewish 
Saviour of the world, — why it had to spread 
and become the universal religion it had shown 
itself to be. But this is shown by presenting 
the Church’s life as a development carried on 
under the growth of the Pauline idea of justi- 
fication by faith. There was the Jerusalem 
Church, under commission from its Risen 
Christ to go out as soon as it was endued with 
power from on high and be witness to its Lord 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth, —there 
it was, remaining strangely in its first home, 
with the idea that, somehow or other, this 
commission was to be fulfilled by preaching 
the Gospel in Jerusalem only, and converting 
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the world wholly through the gateway of the 
Christianized Jewish Church. It was a great 
preaching that this Church put forth, — bold 
and fearless; it was a successful preaching that 
it accomplished, — thousands were added to its 
numbers of those who had been its enemies 
and its bitter foes; but it was nevertheless a 
preaching which came short of the full duty of 
the Church, because it failed to comprehend 
the work which had been given the Church to 
do. So it was that the disciples were driven 
out of their home place by a persecution which 
scattered them everywhere preaching the Word. 
And so it was that anew Apostle was raised 
up to formulate and promulgate this basal mis- 
sion idea of justification by faith as it had not 
been, and could not be, formulated and _ pro- 
mulgated by the Jerusalem Apostles in their 
Jerusalem Church. This idea was present 
doubtless with all the Apostles from the be- 
ginning of their personal trust in Jesus as their 
Saviour, — though this Book of Acts does not 
say aught about it. It may have been given 
more or less prominent form in Peter’s preach- 
ing in Jerusalem, in Paul’s disputing with 
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the Grecians upon his return to the Holy City, 
in his first preaching and his after work with 
Barnabas in Antioch, though again as to this, 
the Book of Acts does not greatly enlighten its 
readers;! but it was in Paul’s first mission tour 
through the churches of South Galatia that it 
makes plain that the Church became aware of 
the universal consequences which this idea was 
going to involve; and so the conference at the 
Jerusalem Council followed, and the decision for 
toleration issued, and the missions spread, and 
the idea developed in fulness and grew in its pos- 
session of the Church, until the working centre 
of the Church shifted from Jerusalem to Rome. 

This is what the Book of Acts places before 
the Theophilus to whom it was sent as an ex- 
planation of why the religion of Jesus, leaving 
the Jewish land, in which its Founder wrought 
his mission, and the Jewish people, to whom 
he officially came, spread out into a Gentile 
universalism, both of country and race. But 
it is evident that this is nothing more nor less 
than a development of church life under the 


1 Cf. Acts 2 88, 316, 412 5 81, 9 29, 
2 Cf. Acts 13 46-49, y4 1-7, 15 il, 
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growth of this idea of justification by faith. 
In saying this, of course, it is not meant that 
this idea was not essentially present in the 
Church from the beginning, — it certainly must 
have been in order to any real salvation through 
Jesus Christ, — but that it was not apprehended 
in all its fulness and was not carried out to its 
logical consequence in the Church’s work. 
Nor is it meant that this idea, having once 
come into full working order in the Church, 
the Jerusalem ideas were thereupon cast out of 
all communion, — lost sight of and forgotten. 
There continued in the Apostolic Church a 
clearly understood and recognized and, in some 
respects, a perfectly unconscious duality of life 
and work.! Paul shows this in his Galatian 
statement of the harmonious outcome of the 
Jerusalem conference with the “Pillar Apos- 
tles,” — “They gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship, that we should go 


unto the Gentiles, and they unto the circum- 
cision.”? And it is seen, in its actuality, 


1 See Hort, Judaistic Christianity, Cambridge and London, 
1894, pp. 81-83. Jiilicher, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 


Freiburg und Leipzig, 1894 1&, S. 13. 
2 29f, 
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throughout the Book of Acts. It was indeed 
through Paulinism that this basal idea came to 
its full expression and became the accepted 
belief and life of the Church. But the Jew- 
ish idea of Christianity did not die at once; it 
did not wholly pass away throughout the Apos- 
tolic times; in fact, it was its development 
through the Judaizing party against which 
Paul made his doctrinal battle and over which 
he won his distinctive doctrinal victory. And 
it is clear further that, while it may be going 
too far to say that this was a development 
along the distinctive lines of evolutionary 
growth, —a development which started with 
unity and worked out in differentiations. and 
came, at last, toa survival of the fittest ideas, — 
it will not be going too far to say it was a de- 
velopment which involved the distinctive prin- 
ciple of environment. Jerusalem could alone 
be the surrounding in which the undeveloped 
Christianity could do its work; the scatter- 
ing of the Church, and the gradual establish- 
ment of a new centre in Antioch were the only 
conditions congenial to the development of the 
justification idea; while the progressive mis- 
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sion work, moving ever westward in its con- 
quests, and so preparing for the final change 
of working centre to Rome itself, was an un- 
folding of the Church’s life which alone made 
possible its world-wide work. 

So much for the life of the Apostolic Church 
which is presented to us in the New Testament 
writings themselves. It is evident that, what- 
ever else may be said about it, it is a life which 
admits, to a certain degree, of an evolution 
conception of its progress and of an evolution 
conception of its growth. Is this conception 
applicable also to the thought of the Apostolic 
Church as well as to its life? 

Outside of informal statements of the Apos- 
tles’ views on specific topics, such as we find 
Peter making at their gathering for the choice 
of a new Apostle,! or more formal statements, 
such as we find the Jerusalem Council making 
in its decree regarding the admission of the 
Gentiles into the Church,? we have nothing 
which might be called the distinctive creed of 
the Church of that age. At the same time 
however we have clear and definite statements 


1 Acts 1 16-26, 2 Acts 15 28-29, 
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of Apostolic teaching in the New Testament 
Books which form the record of that Church’s 
life and thought, especially in the New Testa- 
ment Epistles. And the statements which are 
the most comprehensive, both chronologically 
and systematically, are those which are found 
in the speeches and letters of the Apostle Paul. 
Is the fact of development and growth in any 
way present in the Church’s thought as repre- 
sented in Paul’s theological ideas? 

There are some facts which will command 
attention if Paul’s Epistles be studied in the 
order of their writing. It will be evident, in 
the first place, that Paul’s simpler Epistles are 
his earlier ones—as the Thessalonians — and 
his more complex Epistles are his later ones — 
as those of his first Roman imprisonment.! It 

1 Somerville, St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, pp. 151-155. 
Sieffert, Die Entwickelungslinie der Paulinischen Gesetzes- 
lehre, Theologische Studien, Gottingen, 1897, S. 336. The 
dating of the Galatian Ep. cannot be certainly determined. 
In favor of its priority to the Cor. Epp. is urged, chiefly: 
(a) the Apostle’s reminder that it was upon the former of 
two visits to them that he first preached to them the Gospel 
(438, olSare dé 811 80 dodéveray Tis capKds ednyyeAicdunv dui Td 
xpérepov); (b) his statement that he is surprised that they 
are so soon changing to another Gospel from the one that he 


had preached to them (1° @avud(w br: odrws raxews perarlOecbe 
8 
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may indeed be said that this is merely due to. 
the fact that the occasion which called forth 


amd rod KarAcoavTos twas ev xapirt Xpiorod eis Erepoy evaryyéArov), 
making thus the composition of the Ep., on the basis of the 
South Galatian theory, not only before Paul’s third mission 
tour, but soon after his second. The most likely occasion 
previous to the Cor. Epp. is that urged by Ramsay at the 
Syrian Antioch after the visit to Jerusalem which he made 
at the close of his second mission tour (St. Paul the Traveller 
and Roman Citizen, New York, 1896, pp. 189-192), a later 
occasion than he had urged before (The Church in the Roman. 
Empire, New York, 1893, pp. 101, 167). 

At the same time, it must be admitted (a) that, for context- 
ual reasons, ofrws raxé@s (15) is to be rendered rather “so 
rashly,” and not “so soon;”’ (b) that, if the Ep. was written 
just immediately before another contemplated visit to the 
Galatians by the Apostle, it is strange that there is no specific 
reference to the plan he had in view (see the Apostle’s custom 
in his other Epp., Rom. 1575-29, IT Cor. 16°, II Cor. 1214 and. 
132°, in comparison with which note the inexpectancy of the 
Apostle’s tone in Gal. 41); (c) that the phrase kal of civ 
éuol mdvres ddeAgo), in the opening address (12), cannot be 
well reconciled with a composition of the Ep. in any city where 
there was a Christian community. It indicates the conditions 
of a journey where the Apostle’s. natural reference is to the 
travel companions who were with him, rather than those of a. 
city where his reference must be to the brethren with whom 
he was (see the term as used in Phil. 421, where the reference 
is most likely to the Apostle’s companions in his imprisonment, 
as distinguished from the Christians generally in the city and 
those in Nero’s household, v22). These -above conditions 
would seem to be best satisfied if the Epistle was written sub- 
sequently to the Cor. Epp., on the journey between Ephesus 
and Corinth previous to the Apostle’s third visit to the latter 
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the Thessalonian Epistles was. specifically a 
simpler one than that which called forth the 


city, —a journey which was of some months’ duration, and not 
unlikely given, in a considerable part of it, to mission work 
(cf. Rom. 1517-21). The only reasonable objection to such 
a dating would seem to be in the expression rb mpdérepov 
(Gal. 418), as referring to the Apostle’s first visit to Galatia. 
This objection however holds only if it be insisted that 7d 
apérepov must always refer definitely to the former of two, and 
can never refer generally to previous time, which would mani- 
festly be against such N. T. passages as Jno. 6%, 7%, 98, 
Eph. 424, I Tim. 118, Heb. 48, 7 27, 102, I Pet. 114 (see Butt- 
mann, N. T. Grammar, Andover, 1880, p. 84; Jannaris, Histori- 
cal Greek Grammar, London, 1897, § 514, with reference to such 
passages as Mk. 4311, Mt. 812, Lk. 213, Eph. 38). If, as Ram- 
say claims, the information upon which the Ep. is based is most 
naturally such as would come from a personal messenger, this 
messenger might have been Gaius of Derbe, who was one of 
Paul’s companions when he left Corinth in the following 
spring (see Rendall, The Pauline Collection for the Saints, 
Expositor, Nov. 1893, p. 333). To all this is to be added the 
still larger argument that if, as McGiffert claims (A History 
of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, New York, 1897, pp. 
228 f.), the Apostle’s experience in Galatia had made him 
careful to forewarn his European churches of similar troubles, 
it seems incredible, in view of the Judaizing character of the 
situation in the Corinthian community, at least by the time of 
II Cor. (cf. II Cor, 114f, 12-15, 21-28, 1211 f., and Bruce, St. Paul, 
Ch. IV.; also Ramsay, The Epistle to the Galatians, Expositor, 
July, 1898, pp. 494 f.), that nothing more should have been said 
about circumcision and the law in the Epp. to this church, if 
they were written after Gal. While it is difficult therefore to 
decide definitely upon a time for the writing of Gal., it would 
seem clear, from the above considerations, that the placing of it 
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letters to the Asian Churches; so that there is 
present in these Macedonian letters, not so 
much the Apostle’s dialectic as his simple 
missionary preaching.! But this, in itself, 
goes far towards admitting that in these dozen 
years which intervened between Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth and the close of his first im- 
prisonment in Rome the Church’s theological 
necessities had grown in complexity; that they 
were the simpler difficulties which first pre- 
sented themselves to the Apostle’s pastoral 
care, the more complicated ones that demanded 
his attention later. And if emphasis be laid 
upon the crudeness of the Thessalonian mind, 
and it be held that, should such another com- 


before I Thess., either at Corinth during the Apostle’s second 
mission tour (Zahn, Einleitung in das N. T., Leipzig, 1897, 
S. 141; Rendall, Expositor, April, 1884, p. 164), or at Antioch 
before that journey began (McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 229), 
and so making it the first of Paul’s extant Epistles, is not likely 
to be correct. (See, in general, Askwith, The Epistle to the 
Galatians, London, 1899. er contra, Vernon Bartlet, Pauline 
History and Chronology, Expositor, Nov. 1899.) 

1 Holtzmann, N. T. Theologie, Bd. II. S. 207. Bruce, St.° 
Paul, pp. 10-15. McGiffert, Apostolic Age, pp. 147f. Forrest, 
The Christ of History and of Experience, pp.178f. See also 
Weiss, Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments, Berlin, 
18803, S. 199 f. 
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munity have come across the Apostle’s mission- 
way in his later work, he would have been 
compelled to write them very much the same 
sort of letter, even from among the midst of 
his more profound Epistles, the question is 
whether such a situation would have been pos- 
sible in the Apostle’s later work, even in the 
case of a newly missionized community, — 
whether the Apostle would not have known 
better, in his later life, how to guard his 
people against the possibilities of such crude 
mistakes regarding the end of the world and 
the non-participation of the Christian dead in 
the second coming of Christ, — whether the 
very development of the Church’s life and 
work would not have made such mistakes 
unlikely. The Epistle to the Philippians may 
indeed be pointed to as an instance of a sim- 
_pler letter written later in the Apostle’s life, 
from beside more profound ones, —as Colos- 
sians and Ephesians, — and it may be said that 
it was due to the fact that there was a simpler 
situation at Philippi than there was at Ephesus 
and in the Lycus valley. This is doubtless 
true, but does this Philippian situation, sim- 
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ple as it may be, show no development in theo- 
logical necessities upon that at Thessalonica; 
and is the Philippian Epistle, after all, no 
advance upon those to the Thessalonians? It 
would be very difficult to support such a con- 
tention. It is not claimed that there was no 
thought of the Judaistic controversy until the 
Corinthian and Galatian letters were written; 
since this controversy, in its primary stage at 
least, was the theme of the Jerusalem Council, 
and must have come into the Apostle’s thinking 
before the Thessalonian Church was founded; 
the claim is that even this controversy had its 
place in the earlier life and work of the Apos- 
tolic Church, and that the troubles that came 
after it are not likely to have been so much 
repetitions of it as developments from it. 
There must surely have been an advance of 
thought and situation upon that of the Thessa- 
lonian and Galatian Churches which could have 
produced the elemental Gnosticism of the 
Western Asia Church, and made possible from 
Paul the Colossian and Ephesian letters.? 


1 The interpretation of the Col. situation, which makes it 
one that involved nothing more than general shortcomings in 


~ 


- ere 
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The former were troubles which belonged es- 
sentially to the Church’s childhood and her 


the people’s practical religious life (v. Soden, Holtzmann’sche 
Hand-Commentar, Bd. III1,S. 3-10. McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 
pp. 366-372. See also Hort, Judaistic Christianity, pp. 116-129) 
may point out a way of avoiding the critical difficulties which 
have been urged against an Apostolic origin for the Ep., and 
afford an easy defence for its Paulinity (McGiffert, Apostolic 
Age, pp. 372 f.), but we believe it does not sufficiently consider 
some of the passages in the Ep., e. g. (1) 220-8, where there is 
disclosed an asceticism which is characterized by a severity 
towards the body (d4@e:dfa céuaros) that would have its most 
natural explanation in a dualistic tendency of thought. This 
would be confirmed by the relative sentence v”%, “all which 
forbidden things tend to produce destruction in their con- 
sumption” (4 éoriw mdyra eis pOopav TH dmoxphoe), if it be 
interpreted as Klopper suggests (Commentar, S. 65 f., 80), and 
as seems most in accord with the Greek usage of eis with the 
Acc. after efva: (Buttmann, N. T. Grammar, pp. 15of.). (2) 28, 
which shows the Errorists to be given to an angel-worship, 
in connection with which there would seem to be not merely 
visions (& édparev éuBaredwv), but a humility (rame:vodpoctvn), 
which, in its close connection with Opnoxela, would best be 
understood as such a false shrinking from communion with 
God as led to a substitution of angel media. This seems 
to be the meaning also of the combination év é0eAo0pnoxla iad 
Tamewoppootyn (v8) (see Abbott, Commentary; v. Soden, 
Commentar; Haupt, Kommentar, sub. loc.). (3) 27f, Sf, 5, 
together with 115-20, in which are not only contained terms 
that most naturally remind us specifically of later developed 
Gnostic catchwords (yvG@ais, émfyvwois, wvothpiov, copa, mAr- 
pwua; see the different atmosphere of yyéors and cola here 
from that which they have in Cors.), but where there seems 
to be present almost necessarily the idea of graded classes of 
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younger years; they came with the first flash 
of the facts of every-day life and of the first 


supernatural powers which came afterwards to be character- 
istic of Gnosticism (8s éorw 7 Kepadrh mdons apxis Kad eouclas 
[22] ds eorw ... mpwrdroKos mdons Ktloews, bri ev adT@ 
exricOn Ta mMavTa ev Tots ovpavots Kal emt THs vis, TA dpaTa 
wad ddpara, etre Opdvar etre xupidrnres etre dpyal etre etovola 
[145f]). This idea would seem to be reproduced in Eph. 
1 20-28, which Ep. was written encyclically to the churches of 
the general region to which Colosse belonged (see Abbott, 
Commentary; Lightfoot, Commentary; Haupt, Kommentar, 
sub] loc.). It is not claimed that it is a systematized 
Gnosticism that is controverted in this Ep. (such terms as 
Oavoroyta, pirocodla, évtdAwara, didackaAla, Soypatl(ecbe may 
have an elemental meaning, indicating merely that these 
errors had somewhat of an interrelated form, and were propa- 
gated in a dogmatic way); but in view of the fact that the 
acknowledged aim of Gnostic thinking was to assimilate 
Christianity and philosophy; in view also of the fact that 
this assimilation was made on the principle of eclecticism, so 
that Gnosticism did not take its ‘rise in any one school, nor, 
in fact, have any definite origin; in view further of the fact 
that the elements among which this syncretic process was 
carried on were Jewish, Pagan, and Christian,—the Jewish 
being furnished by thoughtful tendencies active in either Pales- 
tinian or Alexandrian Judaism, more probably the latter, — 
and that the general region to which this Col. community 
belonged was a recognized meeting-place for just these vari- 
ous forces, it would seem that the above passages are most 
naturally significant of something more serious than a mere 
lack of spiritual vigor on the part of the readers, and that 
the errors were not wholly confined to the practical sphere 
of ethics. 

The vagueness of the ideas with which the Apostle seems 
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mission tour. The latter were troubles which 
came with the Church’s more mature growth; 
they were not possible until there had been 
time for Jewish thought and Oriental specula- 
tion to work with the forms of truth which 
Christianity had to give. Sothere must have 
been an advance of thought and situation upon 
that of the Church at Corinth which could have 
produced the ecclesiasticism of this same 
Ephesian Church and of the Church in Crete, 
and made possible from Paul his Pastoral 
Epistles. The factional troubles of the Corin- 
thian congregation may indeed have belonged 
to any Greek community; but they are not so 
likely to have come into the churches after Paul 


to contend, and the absence of an extreme polemic on his part 
cannot be used against this conclusion; since the vagueness 
would indicate nothing more than that the Apostle was deal- 
ing with a very early phase of Gnostic thinking, before any 
systematization had taken place; while the Apostle’s lack of 
severe polemic would be due to just this vague and uncertain 
condition of the trouble with which he had to deal. 

The early dating of the Ep. suffers nothing from a higher 
critical consideration of the relation of the Ep.’s thought to 
the natural surroundings of its readers. This would rather 
show it to be an original source for the first beginnings of 
what developed later into the Gnostic system (see Haupt, 
Kommentar, S. 13-20; Abbott, Commentary, pp. xlvii-xlix ; 
also McGiffert’s admissions, The Apostolic Age, p. 369). 
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had pleaded for the spirit of Christian unity, 
as he did in his later life. On the other hand, 
the ecclesiastical tangles of the Asian and 
Cretan Churches are hardly possible in the 
earlier years of Apostolic Christianity. They 
belonged to the fuller growth of its later years, 
when the radiating centres had been developed 
and a more controlling organization of the 
Churches had become a necessity. 

So it is that the simpler Epistles come first 
with Paul, the more complex later. The devel- 
opment of the Church’s needs made the devel- 
opment of the Apostle’s thought inevitable.? 


1 The position we have taken is simply that, starting, as 
the Apostle evidently did, with the essentials of his theology, 
the experiences of his mission work brought these essentials 
into such new expression as to constitute, upon the whole, a 
development of his theology. This, we believe, is what we 
naturally would expect of any man, and may therefore natu- 
rally be held to have been the case with Paul, even though he 
had to do with supernatural revelations of truth. God re- 
veals his truth, even to inspired men, in accordance with their 
nature, and it is man’s nature to develop his understanding of 
the truth which comes to him. This is also what we believe 
Paul’s Epistles reveal. Allowing, in every way, for the pure 
occasionalness of these writings, and the consequent absence 
from them of any premeditated plan of theological discussion, 
it seems to us clear that they show us such a development of 
situations in the Church’s life and thought as would irresist- 
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There are confessedly significant questions 
involved in sucha position. It can be asked, 
How are we to read the Apostle’s letters? 
Do they give us all the theology the Apostle 
had at the time he wrote them,! or are they 
only partial expressions of a theology which 


ibly bring the Apostle into a developed formulation of his 
theological ideas. It is doubtless true that Paul had, from the 
beginning of his Christian life, the essential idea of justifica- 
tion by faith ; but it is a simple fact that the great controversy 
about this doctrine did not occur until after a preliminary de- 
velopment had taken place in the thought of the Church, and 
that the letters which have to do with it were not written un- 
til the controversy itself had been developed, especially in 
Galatia. So it is doubtless true that Paul had the essentials of 
his Christology from the vision on the Damascus road; but it 
is, at the same time, a fact that the great questions regarding 
this doctrine were not raised until late in the development of 
the Church’s thought, and that the Epistles which have to do 
with these questions were not written at the beginning, but at 
the end, of the Apostle’s ministry. 

Here then we believe, is revealed a development in the 
Church’s theological thought that brought about great contro- 
versies. What is claimed is merely that it is perfectly natural 
to believe that this development must have wrought something 
of a corresponding one in the formulation of the Apostle’s 
theological thinking; so that it is something more than mere 
accident that brings his simpler letters first, his more complex 
letters last. 

1 See Clemen, Chronologie der Paulinischen Briefe, Halle, 
1893, S. 53 f. W. Mackintosh, The Christian Religion, 


pp: 385 f., 392-394, 433 f. 
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he had substantially from the beginning?! 
Was he inspired with his complete Gospel in 
one revelation, — at the beginning of his Chris- 
tian life;? or did it come to him as a process 
of thought at some period preceding his active 
work ;8 or was it the slow growth which resulted 
‘from the pressure on him of the struggles and 
crises of his mission work,‘ and did it, even 
then, move only along erratic lines?® How 


much value is to be allowed his pre-Christian 


1 McGiffert, Apostolic Age, pp. 147 f. Bruce, St. Paul, 
pp. 10-13, 46f. Ellicott, Commentary on Galatians, London, 
18674 (132), Forrest, The Christ of History, pp. 178 f. Hol- 
sten, Das Evangelium des Paulus, Vorwort. Cone, Paul, 
p-17gnote. Stevens, The Theology of the New Testament, 
New York, 1899, pp. 330 f. 

2 Reuss, Histoire de la Théologie Chrétienne au Siécle 
Apostolique, 2 vols., Strassburg, 18648, Bk. IV. Alford, 
The Greek Testament, London, 1863-66, Vol. III. (Gal. 1 }2). 

8 McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 148. Bruce, St. Paul, 
pp. 36 f., 45-47. Holsten, Das Evangelium des Paulus, Vor- 
wort, Th. II S. 37, 50-52. Cone, Paul, Ch. III. Stevens, 
New Testament Theology, p. 330 f. 

£ Sabatier, The Apostle Paul, pp. 2-13. Weiss, The Paul- 
ine Epistles, AJT. April, 1897, pp. 336 f.; see also his 
Biblische Theologie, S. 201-203. Matheson, Spiritual De- 
velopment of St. Paul, London and Edinburgh, 1892 %, pp. 
166-196. Adeney, Theology of the New Testament, pp. 
161-163. 

5 Clemen, Chronologie, S. 256-275. W. Mackintosh, The 
Christian Religion, pp. 433 f. 
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development of thought? Did it prepare him 
to see the whole of his theology at once, in 
all its anti-legalism, all its Gentile univer- 
salism, all its Christological reach, all its 
adjustment with the Jew and its adjustment of 
the Gentile and the Jew within the Church; 1! 
or did it give him simply its germinal thought 
— sin, salvation, Christ — which his after 
work and life developed?? Did it condition 
his whole attitude of mind to the problems of 
thought and life he had to solve, so that his 
theology, after all, was merely another phase 
of Pharisaism;*% or did it furnish rather the 
natural sources for his religious thinking, so 
that his theology was Pharisaic only in the 
ideas from which it was revolutionized; or 
was its influence confined merely to the sug- 


1 Pfleiderer, Paulinismus (18902), S. 30-33. Cone, Paul, 
Chet. 

2 Sabatier, The Apostle Paul, pp. 47-56, 71-76. Adeney, 
Theology of the New Testament, pp. 157-159. Bruce, St. 
Paul, pp. 36f. W. Mackintosh, The Christian Religion, p. 
379: 

8 Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, S. 18-30. Holsten, Zum Evan- 
gelium des Paulus und des Petrus, S. 97, 113 f. 

4 Sabatier, The Apostle Paul, p. 50. Adeney, Theology of 
the New Testament, p. 157. Cone stands somewhat between 
Pfleiderer and Sabatier at this point (Paul, pp. 10-21). 
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gesting of the outward form and fashion into 
which its dialectic was cast, so that his the- 
ology was Pharisaic simply in the matter of its 
intellectual dress?! What was the relation 
of Paul’s theology to the teachings of Jesus? 
Was it supplemental to them, giving us such 
additions as alone enable us to understand the 
religion of Christ ;? or was it simply interpre- 
tative of them, adding nothing to Christ’s 
teachings, or, if adding anything, adding it so 
under the shadow of the Apostle’s own idiosyn- 
crasy of thought that there is no difficulty in 
detecting the addition and casting it aside? 

A generation ago there would be little ques- 
tion as to the general answer to be given to 
these queries; for the Apostle was considered 
as furnished with his whole theology from the 
beginning, putting it into the different forms 
presented in these Epistles simply as the occa- 

1 Weiss, Biblische Theologie, S. 195-197. Stevens, New 
Testament Theology, pp. 332-336 (more fully in his Pauline 
Theology, New York, 1892, pp. 58-74). 

2 Bernard, Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, 
Am. ed., New York, 1867, pp. 103-126. 

8 Wendt, Die Lehre des Paulus, S. 75-78. Harnack, Dog- 


mengeschichte, Bd. I. S. 39-67, 88-99; Grundriss, Bd. I. S. 
6-14. W. Mackintosh, The Christian Religion, p. 393. 


f 
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sions which called them forth demanded. The 
matter of his pre-Christian environment and 
the development of his ideas under the pres- 
sure of the crises in his mission work was not 
seriously considered. And there was no hesi- 
tancy as to the indispensable place of his 
theology in the religion of Christ. Now there 
is also perhaps little question as to the an- | 
swer to be given, but it is an answer of a 
different kind; for the Apostle is held to have 
been furnished only more or less with the be- 
ginnings of his Gospel. These were inherited 
from what he had been before his conversion, 
as well as revealed to him more or less super- 
naturally in his conversion, and were worked 
out ina more or less consistent development 
in the life which came to him as an Apostle; 
while his place in the Christian religion isa 
purely secondary and unessential one.? 


1 Compare the views of such writers as Conybeare and 
Howson (Life and Epistles of Paul, London, Introduction 
and Ch, II. and III.), Lewin (Life and Epistles of Paul, 
London, 1890%, Ch. XI.), Farrar (Life and Work of St. 
Paul, New York, 1889, Ch. I. and XI.) on the one side, 
with those of Harnack (Dogmengeschichte, Bd. I. S. 61-67), 
Pfleiderer (Paulinismus, 1890 2, Einleitung), and Holsten (Das 
Evangelium des Paulus, Vorwort) on the other. 
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Shall it be said that the view of to-day is an 
utterly impossible view, — that environment 
had no influence upon the Apostle’s thinking, 
— that there was no development in what he 
thought, and that there is no differentiation 
between his place and Christ’s in the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion? It is held 
that Paul was simply an interpreter of Christ, 
—a theologian like the men of to-day;? or, 
that, with the central point of his theology in 
the atonement, he interpreted it first not in 
the autosoteric way in which Jesus had pro- 
claimed it, but in the directly contrary hetero- 
soteric way, and then, finding the Antinomian 
dangers lurking in such an interpretation, he 
came back to a compromise with Jesus’s view, 
and held it to be heterosoteric in its regenera- 
tive start and autosoteric in its sanctificate 
completion;? or even that his interpretation 
was not only different at the end of his work 
from what it was at the beginning, but that, 
during the work, it changed back and forth, 
time and again, with an erraticism which al- 

1 Harnack, Grundriss, Bd. I. S. 8. 


2 W. Mackintosh, The Christian Religion, pp. 386, 392- 
395; 397-403, 433: 
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most baffles one to keep its track.1_ Such views 
we may not be able to accept, but because 
these are not acceptable shall all views of their 
kind be refused? If this crude naturalism is, 
to our minds, incapable of proof, must we, 
along with it, deny all naturalism that studies 
Paul as a man, subject to such influences or 
surroundings as came upon other men, and 
dominated by such principles of growth as are 
common to men in general? From the Book 
of Acts and his own Epistles it seems as 
though there was an essential influence which 
Paul must have brought with him from his pre- 
Christian environment, in order to account for 
some of the peculiar forms and fashions of his 
thought; it seems as though there was an 
essential outline of his Gospel which he must 
have had from the beginning, in order not 
merely to be himself converted, but to have 
preached convertingly to others; it seems as 
though there was an essential development 
through which this outline must have gone, in 
order not merely to account for the difference 
of the Epistles, but to respond to the differ- 


1 Clemen, Chronologie, S. 256-275. 
9 
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ence of the situation which his teaching must 
have held to that of Jesus, not only to account 
for the place of his writings in the Canon, but 
also for the influence of his thought upon the 
faith of the thinking and the living Christ. 
Critics to-day tell us, indeed, that Christ, and 
not Paul, was the originator of Christianity 
— which, undoubtedly, is true; they tell us 
that the overestimate of Paul’s moulding power 
upon the Church’s theology, which we often 
find, is due to the intense Gospel of the Refor- 
mation preaching and to the unbalanced ideas 
of the Tiibingen school, — which also may be 
true; they tell us that, among the Apostolic 
Fathers and the early Apologists, there is to 
be found more of Johannine and Petrine than 
of Pauline impressions, — this too may be 
correct;! but the fact that Paul stands with 
Peter and John in influence upon the thought of 
the Church, even from these patristic times, — 
the fact that his writings, along with theirs, have 

1 See Mair, Modern Overestimate of Paul’s Relation to 
Christianity, Expositor, Nov. 1897, pp. 289-305. Holtzmann, 


N. T. Theologie, S. 205 f. W. Mackintosh, The Christian 
Religion, pp. 392, 462. But see McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 


pp. 149 f. 


— 


ere 
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a place in the Church’s Scriptures, — makes 
the Church, from its earlier age, give his teach- 
ing, along with theirs, a relation to that of 
Jesus which must in its view have been some- 
thing more than that of a mere speculative 
theologian, however keen of insight and com- 
prehensive of grasp he may have been. It 
would seem therefore as though we were com- 
pelled to come ourselves to a study of the 
teachings of Jesus and Paul, so as to ascertain, 
if possible, the relation between the teachers. 
This problem of the philosophy has, it seems 
to us, its most significant application just at 
this point. Will the principles of evolution, 
as this lecture has indicated it is possible to 
hold them regarding the phenomena of Apos- 
tolic life and thought, account for the relation 
between the teachings of Jesus and Paul? 
Will they make the relation intelligible? Will 
they show Paul to have been merely a near-by 
student of Jesus’s message and work, condi- 


' tioned by his pre-Christian environment and 
influenced by the crises of his mission work, 
aroused by the enthusiasms of his personal 


devotion to Christ, and stimulated by the spir- 
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itual activities of his mind; or an authoritative 
proclaimer of what this great Teacher himself 
intended his message and work to mean? 
These questions are not likely to be deter- 
mined in any series of lectures, — it is certainly 
not claimed that they are determined here; but 
it is possible that principles may be laid down 
through the following out of which some 
answer may be finally secured. Such princi- 
ples it will be the purpose of the next two lec- 


tures to consider. 


IV 


COMPARISON OF THE TEACHINGS 
OF JESUS AND PAUL 


T’ is claimed to-day by critics who stand at 

the front of New Testament study that 
there was no such thing as a special inspira- 
tion which marked off the Apostles authorita- 
tively from the rest of the early Christians. 
Not that the Holy Spirit was not active in the 
Apostolic Age, nor that the Apostles were not 
specially fitted to instruct the people in the 
truths of Christ’s religion. The Spirit was 
active — miraculously active, if you will — in 
the yapicpara, but he was active indiscrimi- 
nately among all the believers; while the 
Apostles’ fitness to instruct came, not from any 
special unfolding to them of spiritual truth 
which isolated them in the infallibility and 
authority of their utterances, but from a per- 
sonal power of intuitive insight into the spir- 
itual truth common to the Church, — a power 
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which, while it was doubtless fostered by the 

Spirit, was subject to all the fallible difficul- 

ties which gathered round their humanity and 

gained its influence over the believers, as any 
man’s power to interpret religious truth would 

gain it to-day, by its ability to make the truth 

it interpreted felt. 

There is, of course, just one basis on which 
such a claim as this can be discussed, and this 
is the basis of the teachings of Christ and the 
Apostles themselves in the New Testament. 
It will not do for those who make the claim to 
appeal to Church history and say that theol- 
ogy began with the day of Pentecost, since no 
doctrine was authoritative save Christ's, and 
the Apostles were merely speculative theolo- 
gians, like the dogmaticians of to-day; for 


1 Wendt, Die Norm des echten Christentums, S. 29-33, 43, 
47 £.; Die Lehre des Paulus, S.1f. McGiffert, Primitive and 
Catholic Christianity — Inaugural Address, New York, 1893, 
pp. 22 f., 33. Beyschlag, Neutestamentliche Theologie, Bd. 
I. S. 6-11, Bd. II. S. 17-19. Pfleiderer, Hibbert Lectures, 
London and Edinburgh, 1885, pp. 1-16, 52 f., 86f. Harnack, 
Dogmengeschichte, Bd. I. S. 44f. Cone, Gospel Criticism 
and Historical Christianity, New York, 1891, pp. 35, 345f. 

2 Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, Bd. I. S. 3, 8, 11-13. Wendt, — 
Die Norm des echten Christentums, S. 41-44. 
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this is simply begging the question. It will 
not do to appeal to patristics and say that the 
Fathers held themselves as much inspired as 
the Apostles, and if they saw no difference, it 
is not for us to create it; for, even granting 
this were the position which the Fathers held, 
—as few students will be able to admit that it 
was, — sucha method would be, after all, allow- 
ing outside opinion to take the place of per- 
sonal claims, and this is a method which is not 
likely to lead tothe truth. It will not do even 
to appeal to philosophy and say that the Apos- 
tles were subjects of environment and educa- 
tion; that Paul was a Pharisee before he was a 
Christian, and brought his Pharisaic theology 
into his converted life; for this is not the 
point at issue. No one is going to deny 
environment and education their place in the 
Apostolic life, any more than one would deny 
a development of that life itself. Paul was a 
Pharisee before he was a Christian, and his 
Pharisaic life and training had its effect upon 


1 McGiffert, Inaugural Address, pp. 22 f. 
2 Pfleiderer, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 47 f., zorf. Wendt, Die 
Lehre des Paulus, S. 76f. 
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his later thought; but the question is whether, 
along with all this, there are claims which 
Paul makes for his Gospel which can be 
ignored when we come to the discussion of this 
Gospel’s authoritative inspiration. In other 
words, the question as to whether these think- 
ers are right or wrong must depend upon a 
careful consideration of what Christ teaches 
regarding the Apostles, as reported to us in 
the Gospels, and of what the Apostles say of 
themselves, as laid before us in their Epistles. 
There must be an impartial study of the New 
Testament statements bearing on the question. 

Curiously enough however these critics do 
not object to this basis of discussion. They 
are willing to go to the Gospels and to the 
Epistles, and take up their statements and give 
them study; but they say there is an important 
distinction to be made in studying them. 
They are willing to admit, for instance, that 
Paul claims his Gospel to be infallibly authori- 
tative; but they say, not only does Christ not 
guarantee to the Apostles the infallible author- 
ity Paul claims for himself, but this Apostolic 
claim shows itself to be exaggerated; and when 
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we ask how it does they say, by the differences 
from the Gospel of Jesus which Paul’s Gospel 
itself discloses, — differences in some points so 
essential that they mark the Apostle’s teach- 
ings as being outside of any right to be a 
divine authority for our faith. They do not 
object to saying that Paul and Jesus agree in 
what might be called the main substance of 
their theologies, that their foundation views 
are very generally the same; but they hold 
that, from these common beginnings, Paul has 
developed his Gospel with such an arbitrary 
infusion of personal ideas and opinions, with 
such an overwhelming trend of personal 
thought, as to throw it out of the possibility 
of being considered a genuine development of 
Jesus’ teachings, and so necessarily out of the 
possibility of an unreserved acceptance on our 
part.? 

In view of this position of advanced criticism 
to-day, it becomes very interesting, and most 
important, to consider the results which a com-. 
parison of the teachings of Paul and Jesus really 
produces. On the situation, as represented by 


1 Wendt, Die Lehre des Paulus, S. 11, 75-77. 
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this Apostle to the Gentiles, the emphasis of 
the critics rests, and so, with this situation, 
naturally stands or falls the whole relationship 
between the Apostolic teaching generally and 
that of Christ. 

We confine ourselves therefore to a compar- 
ison between Jesus and Paul. If this com- 
parison brings us face to face with such 
differences as will allow the belief that the 
Apostle’s thought, in a perfectly true and 
natural way, holds itself in developed line with 
that of Jesus, then it would seem as though the 
authority of the Apostle’s Gospel must be fully 
recognized. We may admit development 
within Paul’s thinking, and yet receive Paul’s 
claim of a divine authority for his thought. 
The two things may go together. However 
supernatural we may understand inspiration to 
be, we may not understand by it anything that’ 
divorces a man from himself and the laws that 
govern the processes of his mind. So we may 
admit a development of Paul’s thinking from 
that of Christ’s, and yet hold Paul’s claim of 
authoritative inspiration for his own theology. 
Paul’s truths may have come to him from God, 


Se 
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and yet have come to him in stages which were 
developmental from the teachings of Christ, as 
they continued to come in stages which were 
developmental within themselves. The vision 
on the way to Damascus may have been an 
objective, supernatural event; the great truth 
of Jesus’s Messiahship given in this vision may 
have been a truth of absolute revelation; this 
initial truth may have been followed by others 
of like revelatory kind, given in equally super- 
natural ways, and yet there have been in the 
whole experience a developmental element 
which not only made Paul’s theology a pro- 
gressive thing within itself, but a progressive 
thing on from Christ’s own teachings. The 
world by wisdom may not have been able to 
find out God, yet God did not need to make 
the revelation of himself rationally erratic in 
order to make it above reason’s self-production. 

If however this comparison presents to us 
such differences as will not permit this belief 
of atrue and natural development from Jesus 
to Paul; if it shows us an arbitrary infusion by 


_ Paul of ideas and views which are foreign to 


Christ’s thought, —that have their source in 
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Paul’s Pharisaism or in his pagan philosophical 
surroundings, rather than in Jesus’s teaching, 
and that lead Paul’s thinking away from 
Christ’s, so that in the end his Gospel stands 
out of harmony with the Master’s, — then Paul’s 
claim of divine authority for his Gospel must 
be given up. We cannot admit Paul’s think- 
ing to have been out of concord with Jesus’s 
teaching, and yet believe him when he says his 
Gospel came to him by revelation from above. 
Truth cannot be out of agreement with itself 
and still be true. Paul cannot teach a Gospel 
which shows itself to be a distortion of Jesus’s 
Gospel and be authoritative in what he teaches. 

The discussion thus would seem to gather 
around the single question, as to whether Paul’s 
Gospel is such a development from that of 
Jesus as to lead to an essential agreement 
with it in its results. Our task consequently 
stands very clearly before us. It is not to 
discover whether there are differences in Paul’s 
teachings from those of Jesus; for differences 
there must be in the teachings, unless we pro- 
pose to ignore all differences in the teachers. 


1 Wendt, Die Norm des echten Christentums, S. 33, 36 
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It is not to discover whether these differences 
are the result oi development; for Christ 
standing, as he does, at the beginning, and 
Paul standing, as he does, at the close, it is 
hardly possible that the differences between 
them should not be due to development, as 
well as to the men themselves. The task is 
rather to discover what sort of development 
has taken place, — whether it is, so to speak, a 
purely arbitrary development, in which Paul 
may indeed have taken leading ideas presented 
by Christ, but have handled them in such a 
Pharisaic, such a pagan, such a purely specu- 
lative and scholastic way that, though what 
he produced may have been developed from 
what Christ began, it holds no relationship to 
it after the development is over; or whether 
the development from which these differences 
come is one that leads along the line of an 
essential harmony with Christ, — in other 
words, whether the differences which we find 
between Paul and Christ are due to a develop- 
ment that is out of line or in line with Christ. 
I. In this task, which necessarily must be 
limited in its scope by the necessities of these 
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lectures, the doctrine which first presents itself 
to our consideration is that which may be desig- 
nated the doctrine concerning the relation of 
man to God. This is aterm which represents 
a general group of statements concerning man’s 
condition outside of and within the Kingdom 
of God, and might perhaps be more accurately 
divided along this line of the Kingdom’s mem- 
bership. But what is lost in accuracy is gained 
in impression; for by this grouping we secure 
a more definite view of where Paul’s thinking 
regarding general salvation matters stands as 
related to that of Christ. 

But when we take up this group it seems as 
though we had, at the very outset, come upon 
a radical difference between the Master and his 
Apostle; for Christ appears to make the rela- 
tion between man and God one of nature, while 
Paul seems to make it one of law. Jesus seems 
to have come into his ministry with a vital 
conviction of his unique relation of Sonship to 
God. Indeed we see it, even before his min- 
istry began, in his boyhood’s rebuke to his 
parents as they found him in the temple 
among the doctors of the law: “How is it 
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that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be 
in my Father’s house and busy about my 
Father’s affairs?” 1 Its presence, as the con- 
trolling conviction with him, seems to be im- 
plied in the tempter’s testing propositions in 
the wilderness: “If thou be the Son of God, 
command that these stones become bread; cast 
thyself from the temple’s pinnacle; fall down 
and worship me,” *—propositions that would 
not have been made had it not been known 
what he knew himself to be, and propositions 
that are upheld by him in all the dignity and 
realness of their meaning; so that it is per- 
fectly natural, when he comes in his first Jeru- 
salem visit to the cleansing of the temple, that 
he should say, plainly and distinctly: “Make 
not my Father’s house an house of merchan- 
dise.”® All this is at the beginning of his 
work, and the Fourth Gospel shows how it con- 
tinued to be the same until his work was over. 

Now this idea of Sonship Jesus seems to 
have carried over into the relationship of his 


1 Lk, 2 4, 2Mt, 4241; Lk, 43-18, 8 Jno. 2 16, 
£ See Forrest’s able presentation of Christ’s consciousness 
of his divine Sonship, The Christ of History, Lects. I.-III. 
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disciples to God, so that God is placed before 
them as their Father. Read the Sermon on 
the Mount and see how this Father character 
of God runs through it from beginning to 
end,! and then, at the other end of his ministry, 
take up his valedictory address to his disci- 
ples, and see how it constitutes the basis also 
of that;? until, upon the resurrection morn, 
he can say to Mary: “Go unto my brethren, 
and say to them, I ascend unto my Father, and 
your Father; and to my God, and your God.” § 
And this Fatherhood of God Jesus seems to 
have extended generally to men; so that when 
he talks to the Samaritan woman he says to 
her: “Woman, believe me, the hour cometh 
when neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, 
shall ye worship the Father. Ye worship that 
which ye know not: we worship that which we 
know: for salvation is from the Jews. But the 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
truth: for such doth the Father seek to be 
his worshippers,” + as though this were an 


1 Mt. 5-7; Lk. 6. 2 Jno. 14-17. 
8 Jno. 20 17, 4 Jno. 4 21-23, 
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absolute relation which God sustained gener- 
ally to men. It is true that, according to 
Jesus’s teaching, those who are his disciples 
enter into this relationship, as those who are 
not his disciples do not,*— just as the Prodigal 
Son entered into his Father’s relationship to 
him, when he came to himself, as he had not 
done when he departed into a far country.? 
Indeed, according to Jesus, the world denies 
this relationship, and acts towards the Son 
practically as though the relationship did not 
exist. “If God were your Father,” Jesus said 
to the boasting and unbelieving Jews, “ye 
would love me.”® But, just as all the time 
the Prodigal was in the far country he was 
still the Son, and the heart that yearned for 
him at home was the Father’s heart, so the 
relationship of Father and Son exists, in this 
absolute sense, between God and man generally, 
though it is only as we acknowledge it, by 
coming into the Kingdom, that we understand 
and enjoy it. This, at least, the teaching of 
Jesus would seem toimply. Jesus’s idea there- 
fore of the relation between God and man 


‘2 Mt. rr, 2 Lk, 15 1-19, 8 Jno. 8 #2. 
10 
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seems to be one of nature, though man’s nature 
has to be regenerated before it can discover 
itself. “Except a man be born anew — from 
above — he cannot see the Kingdom of God,” 
— cannot come into an understanding of this 
filial relation to God.! 

Over against this, Paul has given us an 
entirely new idea, which seems to be utterly 
foreign to the teachings of Christ, — the idea 
that the relationship between God and man is 
one of law. It is quite true that the idea of 
Fatherhood and Sonship is not absent from the 
teachings of Paul. It is perhaps not as fre- 
quent with him as it is with Christ, but it is 
there, and there in as general a way as with 
Christ.2, To Paul, as to Jesus, God is the 
Father of him who believes, and the believer 
is God’s child. “For ye received not the spirit 
of bondage again unto fear,” he writes to the 
Romans, “but ye received the spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The 
Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, 


1 Jno. 3%. 
2 See Mead, The Fatherhood of God, AJT, July, 1897, 
PP- 588-590, 595: 
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that we are children of God.” 1 To Paul, as 
really as to Jesus, God can be said to be the 
Father of all men. “I bow my knees unto the 
Father, from which every family in heaven and 
on earth is named.”? But, granting this, 
granting even that Paul may be said to use the 
term “Father” in the absolute sense, and so 
extend the Fatherhood of God generally over 
mankind, — granting this all, — it is clear that 
to Paul there seems to have been one great 
fact, —the law of God. This fact is present 
with all men, — with the Jew in the written 
enactments of Sinai;? with the Gentile in the 
convictions and consciousness of the heart. 
The keeping or breaking of this law deter- 
mines man’s moral status before God. If he 
keeps it, he is righteous; if he fails to keep it, 
he is a sinner.® And this moral status carries 
its own consequences with it. God will render 
to every man according to his deeds, — to the 
Jew first, and also to the Gentile. The doers 
of the law shall be justified in God’s sight, and 


1 Rom, 835. 2 Eph, 3146, 
8 Rom. 217f, 31, 94. 4 Rom, 2 14-16, 
5’ Rom. 2 ©18, 2-27, 44 10%; Gal. 31% 
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those who sin against the law shall perish 
under its judgment. And this condition of 
affairs is not essentially altered by an entrance 
into the Kingdom of Christ. This Kingdom 
is not a lawless Kingdom. The fact of the 
law is present there, just as it is present out- 
side in the world. The only difference is that 
with men outside its keeping is impossible, 
Jews and Gentiles show this by the startling 
record they have made in their attempt to 
compass it.1 In fact, the written law was 
given the Jew in order to make evident, by his 
impotency in its keeping, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, how helpless men are 
in the matter of making themselves just with 
God, and consequently how they need to 
come to Christ. This constant and universal 
breaking of the law, written and unwritten, 
rests aS a curse upon mankind.® But this 
curse has been removed by the death of 
Christ;* so that men come now into a new 
legal relation to God, which is forensic and 
not actual, by which men are treated as righ- 


a) Rom. 't, 23 2 Gal. 3192t; Rom. 415, 570, 9 8-18) 
8 Gal. 3 10, # Gal. 3186. 
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teous in God’s sight, although they are sin- 
ners,! and so are received into a fellowship 
with him, in which they have given to them a 
spiritual power that brings them into a keeping 
of God’s fundamental moral law, as revealed in 
the great principles of the decalogue, —a keep- 
ing of this law that would not otherwise be 
possible.? 

There can be no question that this is most 
decidedly a law conception of things, and a 
conception which evidently has no counter- 
part in the teachings of Christ. What is its 
explanation? The answer is quickly made that 
its explanation lies in the pre-Christian Phari- 
saism of Paul. The law of God, it is said, had 
been the great thing with Paul in all his former 
life. For him it had represented the whole 
relation of man to God. It continued to do so 
now in his Christian life, only the fact of Christ 
had come in to change its bearing upon man’s 
salvation. His own experience with the law 
had been a very vivid one. It still continued 
tobe. Hesimply transfers his own experience 


1 Rom. 59; II Cor. 54. 
2 Rom. 84 29; Eph. 14, 219 1921, 424; Tit, 214, 
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and makes it good for men generally. We can 
see therefore, it is urged, how natural it is 
that Paul should treat the plan of salvation in 
such a legal way, and how sincere he was in the 
treating; but, however sincere and natural 
such treatment was, it was out of all agree- 
ment with Christ; for Jesus was not only nota 
Pharisee, but stood in strong opposition to this 
very legal view of things which the Pharisees 
entertained. He denounced their legalism in 
unsparing terms, and could not, in consistency 
with himself, have entertained in his teaching 
even the modification of it which Paul intro- 
duced. There is therefore, it is claimed, 
hopeless discord here, — fundamental, fatal. 
Paul’s teaching must be considered the arbi- 
trary product of his individualism, and in no 
way a mere development of Christ’s ideas.} 
If this is so, it is a serious condition of things. 
Is it so? 

In answering this question there are one or 
two things to be noted which will quite seri- 


1 Wendt, Die Lehre des Paulus, S. 26 f., 30f., 36. Pfleiderer, © 
Paulinismus, Einleitung, S. 1-33. Holtzmann, Neutestament- 
liche Theologie, Bd. II. S. 203f. Harnack, Dogmenge- 
schichte, Bd. I. S. 15-17. 
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ously affect the answer when it is made. The 
first thing is that Paul denounces the legalism 
of the Pharisees just as strongly as does Christ. 
Take the second chapter of Romans and place 
it alongside of the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew, and see if there is much difference 
in their spirit afterall. Both are directed 
against the Jew, who made the law his religion 
and boasted that his outward adherence to it 
secured to him acceptance with God. Both are 
aimed against the pride and prejudice and 
hypocrisy and utter demoralization that resulted 
from sucha position. The legalism that Christ 
denounces therefore is not the legalism which 
is taught by Paul. Paul emphasizes the law 
element in man’s relation to God, but he does 
not make it the basis of salvation. No one of 
all the Apostles so strongly opposes such a 
claim as does Paul.!' He looks at the heart’s 
right condition, and its right control over 
character and life. He holds, as Christ does, 


the need of something more than man’s mere 
culture of himself. If the Sermon on the 


Mount stands for the spirit of religion over 


1 Rom. 319! 27%, 42; Gal. 216, 311%; Eph, 28; II Tim. 1 % 
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against its false legalism, then Paul stands 
with that when he says: “For neither is cir- 
cumcision anything, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature.” ! If Jesus declares that the 
Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of the true 
Spirit of religion, of true character and life, is 
possible only through the new creation of the 
Holy Ghost, then Paul stands with him when 
he says: ‘“‘ According to his mercy he saved us, 


through the washing of regeneration and re- i 


newing of the Holy Ghost.”* On this point of | 
false legalism and true spirit Paul and Christ | 
stand together. . 
But, more than this, not only is the legalism \ 
which Christ denounces not the legalism of 
Paul, but Christ holds, in essence, to the very ‘ 
legal element in man’s relations to God, which 
Paul so strongly emphasizes and so profoundly 
carries out. Recall the incident in the Gospel 
history where the lawyer comes to Jesus with 
his tempting question about securing eternal } 
life. Jesus answers it by asking him another 
question: What it was that the law itself, which 
he professed to interpret and to teach, taught 


1 Gal. 635, 2) Tit. 3°. 3 LK. 10.2587, 
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him as necessary to do. This question the 
lawyer answers by summing up, doubtless as 
he had often heard Jesus himself do, the heart 
of the Old Testament teaching: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” And Jesus said to him: “Thou hast 
- answered right: this do and thou shalt live.” 
On the basis of the law and its works this was 
the way to secure eternal life. The law was 
God’s revealed will. To that will man stood 
obligated. Let him do it, fully and completely, 
and he should be accepted of God. God stood 
pledged before the universe for that. Recall 
further the incident when the ruler came to 
Jesus with the same absorbing question about 
eternal life, only wording it: “Good Master, 
what good thing shall I do, that I may have 
_ eternal life?! And he said unto him, Why 
__askest thou me concerning that which is good? 
* One there is who is good: but if thou wouldest 
enter into life, keep the commandments.” Man 
did, after all, stand in legal relation to God; if 


1 Mk, 1017-22; Mt, rg 16-22; Lk, 18 18-28, 
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he would fulfil that relation, there would be no 
question about the issue, —he should live.! Is 
this, in essence, different from Paul’s position 
that man stood in a law relation to God which, 
if he could carry it out, would bring him sal- 
vation?2 See further how, all through his 
teaching, Jesus leaves no doubt that, on this 
present basis of the law on which men around 
him stood, there was no other outcome but 
death. As men were then keeping the com- 
mandments, as men were then loving God and 
their neighbor, there was no hope of salvation. 
There was need of an entirely new condition of 
things, which was not a release of man from 
law, but a regeneration of man into new living. 
Is this, in essence, different from Paul’s posi- 
tion that man could not accomplish eternal life 


1 Such perfect keeping of the law would not indeed in- 
volve any self-conscious merit, as Forrest has shown; since 
the perfection of its keeping includes the spirit in which it is 
kept, and this must be one of conscious dependence upon 
God as the source of all moral good. At the same time how- 
ever, in the light of these Gospel statements, the perfect keep- 
ing of the law must have its result in eternal life. This Forrest 
seems to have overlooked. See The Christ of History, Lec- 
ture VII. 
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on the present law basis of things; that a revo- 
lution was necessary, — not a revolution of 
release from law, but a revolution of trans- 
forming into new living? Far from this being 
the case, the point of all this investigation 
really becomes, not as to why Paul enters into 
this legal relation of man to God as he does, 
but why Christ does not enter into it as Paul 
does. He had it there in essence, why did he 
not carry it out? Why did he not show how 
the law relation of those inside the Kingdom 
differed from the law relation of those outside 
the Kingdom? Why did he not make clear 
how it was that the law was removed, in its 
curse of punishment and its burden of cere- 
monial requirement, and yet left, in its essence 
of moral obligation for all time? Why did he 
not bring out the mystery of this forensic 
status into which we are brought by our faith 
in him? These were the great points in Paul’s 
development of the doctrine; why did not Jesus 
develop it at these points himself? He had 
the fact of law and man’s relation to it outside 
“the Kingdom; he had the ideal relation to it 
that man was to hold within the Kingdom; 
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why did he not unfold and explain the change 
from the one tothe other? This is, in reality, 
what Paul has done; how does it happen that 
Jesus has failed to do it? 

The answer to this, it seems to me, is not 
difficult to give. It lies in the very plain fact 
that the change in man’s relation to the law, 
from without to within the Kingdom, was due 
to the death of Christ himself, and it was im- 
possible for Christ to explain and unfold the 
effects of his death before his death had taken 
place. 

That Christ recognized that his death would 
have an effect upon man’s relation to God’s law, 
would, in fact, change that relation, so as to 
deliver man out of the condemnation into which 
his breaking of the law had brought him and 
place him in a position of freedom from its 
punishment, there can be no question, if we 
read what Christ himself has said: “The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” +! “This is my blood of the covenant, 
which is shed for many unto remission of 


1 Mk. 10 45, 
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sins.” ! Here is at least the outline of the law 
effects of his death statement, which hint along 
the legal lines that Paul has followed out. But 
when we remember how hard it was. for Christ 
to bring his disciples to realize the coming fact 
of his death, how difficult it was for him to per- 
suade them that he must die at all, we cannot 
be surprised that he would hesitate to fill this 
outline out, and enter into a doctrinal discus- 
sion of the legal changes by which “ransom” 
and “remission” would be brought about. It 
was simply impossible that he should do so. 
Much as critics imply that, if Paul’s doctrine 
is to be accepted, Christ was at fault in not 
making his teaching as full as Paul’s, they 
would be the first to discover and criticise the 
anachronism that would then have been in- 
volved. Such teaching would have had little 
or no meaning for the disciples. It would 
have been tothem more than foolishness. See 
how his discourse in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum was misunderstood. Those were wonder- 
ful words: “I am the living bread which came 


down out of heaven: if any man eat of this. 


1 Mt. 26 28, 
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bread, he shall live forever: yea, and the bread 
which I will give is my flesh, for the life of 
the world.”1 And yet the Jews, instead of 
reaching up to the height of this sacrificial 
idea, strove among themselves and _ said: 
“ How can this man give us his flesh to eat?”’? 
And, although Jesus went on to elaborate 
what he had said, the disciples themselves 
confessed: “This is a hard saying; who can 
hear it?” See further how, when Christ does 
come to speak in plain terms of his death, it 
is only late in his teaching, not because it was 
not clear to his mind earlier, but because it 
was only after his disciples had come to the 
conviction of his Messiahship, that they could 
be prepared to entertain the fact of his death. 
And yet, even with this preparation, they could 
not receive it. In fact, it simply accentuated 
the difference between their idea of the Mes- 
siah and Christ’s.4 And, even after the death 
had taken place, they could with difficulty 

1 Jno. 6 51, 2 y 52, 8 y 60, 

4 See Fairbairn, Christ’s Attitude to his own Death, Ex- 
positor, Oct. 1896, pp. 283-288; Dec. 1896, pp. 415 f. See 


also Gilbert, The Revelation of Jesus, New York, 1899, pp. 
2oif. 
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understand what it meant. Jesus himself 
had to unfold to them its necessity out of the 
familiar teachings of the law and the prophets, 
before they could be reconciled to its agreement 
with the character of the Christ, and, through 
vision and providence and the insistent pressure 
of events in their Apostolic work, it had to be 
forced home upon their understanding, before 
they could be brought to comprehend its prac- 
tical bearing upon man’s relation to the law of 
God and its consequent meaning for the univer- 
sality of the plan of salvation. 

Would it have been worth while for Christ to 
try to discuss these things, before his disci- 
ples understood that his work was in any way 
to involve such an event as Calvary? I think 
it is too much to ask, if we are really going to 
recognize that there was anything in the shape 
of evolution working in the history of those 


_ Gospel and Apostolic days. But take Christ’s 


germinal teachings as they stand, place after 
them his death, and follow this up with all his 
practical teaching and training of the Church 


‘into an understanding of the bearing of his 


death upon the universality of Christianity, 
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upon the justification of the Jew as well as of 
the Gentile, upon the fundamental relation of 
man to God’s law, and Paul’s teaching regard- 
ing man’s law relation to God, its change from 
without to within the Kingdom through the 
vicarious death of Christ, and the forensic jus- 
tification of those who trust in him becomes 
perfectly natural, not as an arbitrary infusion 
of Pharisaic ideas, out of all harmony with — 
Christ, but as a profound development of © 
Christ’s own teaching through the light shed } 
by Old Testament law and prophecy upon the } 
actual fact of his death,! — a development which 
holds itself fully in line with Christ. Had \ 
Paul stood with Jesus before this death occurred, 

it might be difficult to escape the charge of an 
unnecessary intellectualism on his part; just 
as it would have been hard to escape it had 


1 There is no disposition in this statement to ignore the 
element of personal experience behind the Apostolic teaching 
which Somerville so emphasizes (Paul’s Conception of Christ, f 
pp. 14-17). This was a necessary source of Paul’s teaching, 
as well as of that of all the Apostles; but experience implies — 
just this very background of facts which stood historically 
behind the Apostles — Paul as well as the rest—and made 
the experience possible. See Forrest, The Christ of History, 


PP. 329. 
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Jesus himself so filled out his own teaching.’ 
But standing, as he does, after the death, it 
becomes difficult to keep ourselves from the 
conviction that his teaching is a necessary 
development of Christ’s. If it is not such a 
development, then we must be prepared to say 
that Christ's statements about his death were 
all the Church needed to know, finally and 
authoritatively, regarding its effect upon this 
question of man’s relation to God. This is 
indeed Watson’s affirmed position.? But if we 
listen to those who have interpreted the two 


1 Christ’s purpose in his teaching was not so much to in- 
struct men regarding the Kingdom as to bring men within it, 
and this bringing of men within the Kingdom was accomplished 
through the revelation to them of his personality. We can 
consequently understand of how small significance is the ful- 
ness of his teaching about his death, — how, in fact, it was its 
germinal character which was necessary in order to bring the 
truth suggestively to their intelligence, and rouse them to a 
discovery of the person who stood behind it. On the other 
hand, if Jesus’s whole purpose had been to fill his disciples full 
of his teachings as final truths, then the utter demoralization 
of the disciple band at the crucifixion would be proof that his 
purpose had completely failed. See Forrest, The Christ of 


History, pp. 108-114, 133 f.; also Somerville, St. Paul’s Con- 
‘ception of Christ, p. Io. 


_ 2 The Mind of the Master, pp. 33 f. See also, in general, 

Gilbert, The Revelation of Jesus, pp. 306-308; on the other 

hand, see Somerville, St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, p. 237. 
II Bret 
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principal statements of Christ regarding the 
purpose of his death, independently of Paul’s 
declaration of the vicarious nature of that death 
and its consequent satisfying of the claims of 
the law, we can easily understand how neces- 
sary the Apostle’s statements are to their proper 
comprehending.! 

It is not at all to the point to object that, if 
this was a necessary development of Christ’s 
teaching, it is hard to understand why the 


Jerusalem Apostles did not develop it before 


Paul; for their mission to the Jerusalem and 
Judean Jews made them concerned primarily 
with the question of Jesus’s Messiahship, which 
they proved more from his resurrection and his 
ascension than from his death. Had they been 


1 See Wendt, Die Lehre des Paulus, S. 56f. Holtzmann, | 


Neutestamentliche Theologie, Bd. I. S. 292-304. Spitta, Zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums, Gé6ttingen, 
1893, Bd. I. S. 284-288, Beyschlag, Neutestamentliche. The- 
ologie, Bd. I. S. 153. Holsten, Zum Evangelium des Paulus 
und des Petrus, S. 172f., 183 f. Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, 
S. 395. Jiilicher, Theologische Abhandlungen (Weizsacker- 
Festschrift), Freiburg, 1892, S. 241. v. Soden, Theologische 
Abhandlungen, S. 144. Fairbairn, Expositor, Dec. 1896, pp. 
423-426; Jan. 1897, pp. 25-30. Watson, The Mind of the 
Master, pp. 33 f. Gilbert, The Revelation of Jesus, pp. 262- 
266, 274-276. 
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thrown into the extra-Judean world and been 
compelled to deal with the question of Christ’s 
Saviourship rather than his Messiahship, they 
would have come necessarily to the discussion 
of man’s justification through him, and so come 
naturally into a development of the doctrine 
of his death. We can see, for example, how 
Peter’s position changes when the practical 
question of Gentile salvation comes before him 
in the Jerusalem Council.! We can see his 
growth of view, from his first vision of the 
problem on the housetop at Joppa? and his 
first discussion of it before Cornelius and his 
household at Czesarea;* while his first Epistle 
shows how the necessities of his work among 
the Gentiles brought him even more fully into 
a treatment of the theme.* It is simply an- 
other case of the evolution of events, and none 
should be so quick to recognize and appreciate 
it as those who apply so relentlessly to Biblical 
criticism the evolution philosophy.°® 

1 Acts 15% 11, 2 Acts 10 18-17, 

8 Acts 10 8, 84.48, 4 I Pet, 12 186, 2%, 318 41, 

5 We fail sometimes to remember that Paul’s teaching 


possesses a peculiar fulness from the fact that it is a presen- 
tation of the totality of Christ’s selfmanifestation; whereas 
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If. Now the significance of all that has been 
said is most strongly confirmed when we con- 
sider that the other differences between the 
teachings of Christ and Paul, which are urged 
upon us to-day, are explained and adjusted in 
this same manner. The position which we 
have taken would be of force were this the only 
difference which could be so treated; but this — 
is not the fact. Throughout these two great \ 
teachings runs the presence of an essential — 
unity between them, together with an apparent } 


difference, at times so apparent as to be diffi- 
cult of understanding, even suggestive of per- 
sonal arbitrariness of view on the Apostle’s 
part, and yet a difference which shows itself to 
be comprehensible, natural, necessary even, 
when there is taken into consideration this 
evolution progress of events. We have seen 
it in this doctrine of the relation of man to 
God. Wesee it further in the doctrine of the 


Christ’s own teaching was, in itself, but’a part of that self- 
manifestation, —or, as Forrest has tersely expressed it in re- 
ferring to what Alexander Knox has said: “The mediatory — 
truths receive a formal and explicit expression in Paul, which 
is not found in the Gospels, for the obvious reason that the 
mediation was then in progress.” (The Christ of History, 


Pp. 274 f., 332£) 
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condition of salvation which stands so nearly 
related to it. 

With Jesus and with Paul the condition of 
salvation is essentially faith,—a faith which 
centres itself in Christ. Jesus makes this very 
plain in his conversation with Nicodemus: “ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up: that whosoever believeth may in him 
have eternal life.’1 He makes this plain 
also in that spiritual discourse to the Jews 


and his disciples in the Capernaum syna- 


-gogue, difficult though that discourse was to 


understand in itself: ““Work not for the meat 
that perisheth,” Jesus said, “but for the meat 
which abideth unto eternal life, which the 
Son of man shall give unto you; for him 
the Father, even God, hath sealed.”2 That 
was the work God wanted them to do; but 
they, ignorant of his meaning, answered: 


“What must we do, that we may work the 


works of God? Jesus answered and said unto 
them, This is the work of God, that ye believe 
on him whom he hath sent. ... I am the 


1 Jno. 3%. 2 Jno. 677, 
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bread of life: he that cometh to me shall ‘not 
hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst. . . . This is the will of my Father, 
that every one that beholdeth the Son, and 
believeth on him, should have eternal life; 
and I will raise him up at the last day.” He 
makes this plain also to the people at Jeru- 
salem, at the close of his ministry: “ While ye 
have the light, believe on the light, that ye 
may become sons of light. . . . I am comea | 
light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
on me may not abide in darkness.” ? And | 
Paul makes very plain, in his Epistles, the same \ 
condition: “Ye are all sons of God,” he says 
to the Galatians, — “sons of God, through 
faith, in Christ Jesus.”®? He shows the 
Romans that both Jews and Gentiles are prac- 
tically under condemnation of God’s law and 
have no possibility of a righteousness in God’s 
sight: “But now apart from the law a righ- 
teousness of God hath been manifested, being: 
witnessed by the law and the prophets; even 
the righteousness of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ unto all them that believe; for 


1 y, Ff, 85, 40, 2 Jno. 12 %, 46, 8 Galaga 


i 
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there is no distinction; for all have sinned, 
and fall short of the glory of God; being justi- 
fied freely by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus: whom God set forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith, by his blood, 
to show his righteousness, because of the 
passing over of the sins done aforetime, in 
the forbearance of God; for the showing, I say, 
of his righteousness at this present season: that 
he might himself be just, and the justifier of 
him that hath faith in Jesus.”! And so, in 
_placing before the Philippians his spiritual 


life, he says his ambition is to “gain Christ, 


and be found in him, not having a righteous- 


ness of my own, even that which is of the 
law, but that which is through faith in 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God 
Dyetaith.” 2 

At the same time however it cannot but be 
evident that the Christ on whom this faith is to 


rest is, with Jesus, the one who came into the 


world from God, —the Revealer, so to speak, 
of God’s truth to the world. With Paul it is 
the one who has been crucified and has been 


1 Rom, 3 21%, 2 Phil. 3° ae 
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raised from the dead. At least, these are the 
emphases. Jesus speaks indeed of faith in 
himself as the one lifted up, as the serpent in 
the wilderness was lifted up; but all through 
that Capernaum discourse, and in the discourse 
to the Jerusalem Jews, the idea is of faith in 
himself as the one who has come from heaven 
to do God’s work, to reveal God’s truth: 
“This is the work of God, that ye believe on 
him whom he hath sent.!. . . I am come a 
light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
on me may not abide in the darkness.” So 
indeed Paul speaks of God's manifestation of 
the plan of salvation and of his setting forth 
of Jesus Christ to be the propitiation of this 
plan, which necessarily involves Christ as the 
Revealer and the Executor of his plan; but the 
faith of this plan rests, after all, in the Christ 
who has been offered up in this propitiatory 
way: “Whom God set forth to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by his blood.”? So the 
Christ of whom he speaks to the Philippians, 
in whom it was his ambition to be found 
through faith, was a Christ who had died and 


1 Jno. 6%, 2 Jno. 12 4, 3 Rom. 3%. 
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been raised again: “That I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, becoming con- 
formed unto his death.”* And so, very plainly, 
he says to the Galatians that, in regard to him- 
self, the life which he now lives in the flesh 
he lives in faith, —the faith which is in the 
Son of God, who loved him, and gave himself 
up for him,? 

And there is evident another difference. 
Jesus brings out the ethical condition surround- 
ing salvation, while Paul seems to rest every- 
thing upon faith. Inthe passages quoted above 
Jesus speaks plainly indeed of the necessity 
of faith in himself; but these references to 
faith are but items in his teaching, the burden 
of which is repentance and new living. This 
was the Gospel he preached: “The time is ful- 
filled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye and believe in the gospel.” * This 
was the basal principle on which rested his 
Sermon on the Mount: “Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the | 
Kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will 

1 Phil. 3 2°. 2 Galley, 8 Mk. 115; Mt. 427. 
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of my Father which is in heaven.”! “TI say 
unto you, that except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven.” * This was his warning 
to his disciples: “ And if thy hand cause thee 
to stumble, thy foot, thine eye, cut it off, cast 
it out; it is good for thee to enter into life 
maimed, halt, with one eye, rather than having > 


thy two hands, thy two feet, thy two eyes, to © 


go into hell, into the unquenchable fire where ~ 


their worm dieth not and the fire is not | 
quenched.” 2 And when some of his company ; 


told him of the Galileans whom Pilate had 
slaughtered, he said to them: “Think ye that 
these Galileans were sinners above all the Gali- 
leans, because they have suffered these things? 
I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall 
all in like manner perish. Or those eighteen, 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and killed 


them, think ye that they were offenders above ~ 


all the men that dwell in Jerusalem? I tell 
you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.”* And when they asked him 


1 Mt. 721, 2 Mt. 5». 
3 Mk. g 448; Mt. 18.84, # Lk. 1315, 
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whether there were few that should be saved 
he said unto them: “Strive to enter in by the 
narrow door: for many, I say unto you, shall 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able.”! So, 
on the other hand, Paul involves indeed in 
the faith he preaches a new character and a new 
living. He tells the Galatians that “In Christ 
Jesus, neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision; but faith working through 
love,” 2 or, as he expresses it further on, “a 
new creature.”? He puts “faith and a good 
conscience” together before Timothy.* He 
asks the Corinthians if they do not know that 
“the unrighteous shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God,” * and warns them that “we must 
all be made manifest before the judgment seat 
of Christ; that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to what he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad.”® But the 
burden of Paul’s teaching is the absolute neces- 
sity of faith, in sharp contrast to any possibility — 
of a self-merited salvation through works. © 
The argument of Galatians is based upon this 


ew 24, 2 Gal. 56 8 615, 
4 I Tim. 129, 39. 5 I Cor. 6% 6 II Cor. 52, 
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idea. The argument of Romans follows along 
this line. Even from the Corinthian letters, 
which have so much to do with the practical 
strife and sin of the congregation, from the 
Ephesian letter, so full of its Christian unity, 
and from the letter to the Philippians, so 
crowded with its personal affairs, it is not 
absent. It is needless to cite particular pas- 
sages. It is evident to us as the almost char- 
acteristic Pauline thought. 

Here stand then two differences in this doc- 
trine of the condition of salvation, —a differ- 
ence in the presentation of the Christ, around 
whom the condition gathers, and a difference 
in the emphatic element of the condition itself. 
How are the differences to be accounted for? 
It seems to me very evident that they are to 
be accounted for in exactly the same way as the 
differences in the doctrine of man’s relation to 
God. Christ stood at the historic point where 
the great fact before the people was the fact 
of his having come into the world with the 
revelation of God’s truth of salvation. His 
death was not yet a fact. Upon himself per- 
sonally their faith was to rest. But the Christ 
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they could understand, could realize, could 
grasp, was the Christ who was standing among 
them with this message from God. To him 
they could come; in him they could believe. 
Could they have done as much if they had had 
presented to them for their faith the Christ of 
Calvary? Asa matter of fact, did Nicodemus, 
did the Jews, did the disciples understand the 
Christ who was to be lifted up, who was to give 
himself as the bread of life for the world?? 
Was it not different with their reception of him 
as a teacher from God, as the one whom the 
Father had sent into the world? ? 

It is readily admitted that a faith so limited 
was not a faith as full and outrounded asthe 
faith in the Christ who loved us and gave him- 
self in death for us; but was not its limitation 
a simple necessity, conditioned by the stage in 
the historical progress of events to which it 
belonged? The Old Testament faith was, in 
this sense, even less full and complete; but 
could it have possibly been anything else than 
the limited faith it was, —a faith in Jehovah 


f 1 Jno. 3 10-15, 6 58-60, J2 82-84, 
2 Jno. 3 2; 7 28-81, 40-43, 6 67-69, 16 a7, 17 8, 25, 
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rather than in the Christ; a faith in Jehovah as 
promising salvation, prefiguring it through 
ritual and ceremony, a faith of type and 
shadow? Could it have been anything else 
than this and have belonged to the pre- 
Messianic times? The fact that, with all God 
did to make plain what the coming salvation 
was to be, men were yet slow of heart to under- 
stand it, simply shows how hard it was to get 
them to grasp the truth before it became his- 
torically a fact. The question is not so much 
why Paul presented the Christ of faith as he 
did: His is the full presentation of which 
Christ’s words are the hint. The question is 
why Christ did not himself give us the full 
statement and not simply the hint. To this it 
seems to me the historical surrounding in 
which Christ stood is all the answer we need. 
So it stands with the different emphases 
which Christ and Paul place upon the condition 
of man’s salvation. Jesus’s preaching of the 
Gospel of repentance and new living was not 
simply the taking up of the Gospel which his 
forerunner had proclaimed; it was the specific 
statement of the Gospel for the times in which 


veee 
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he himself stood, — times of the old living of 
hypocritical ceremonialism, of whited sepulchre 
externalism, of Pharisaic pride and self-conceit, 
of Sadducean scepticism and Herodian politics. 
Over against this it would seem as though Jesus 
could lay emphasis upon nothing else than re- 
pentance and new living. This was the Gospel 
he had to preach. And Paul could not ignore 
these ethical needs; for he stood in the full 
moral rottenness of the heathen world, where 
the works of the flesh were only too manifest. 
He had to say, and he did say, that those 
who practised such things should not inherit 
the Kingdom of God.! But he stood also in the 
full light of the Judaizing contest, where the 
people of his churches had been clearly con- 
fronted with the insistent, persistent claim 
that not only was the keeping of the Mosaic 
law enough, but the non-keeping of it was not 
enough to salvation. Over against this what 
could he do but lay all the emphasis of which 
he was master upon the absolute necessity of 
faith, apart from any works of any kind, if a 
man would be accepted of God? 


1 Gal. 5 121, 
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Thus it comes naturally that Paul’s holding 
forth of this idea of faith is most largely pres- 
ent in the Epistles which have to do with this 
controversy and its effects, —the Epistle to 
the Galatians and the Epistle to the Romans; 
and thus it comes naturally that the compara- 
tive absence of this idea from the Corinthian 
Epistles shows that Paul’s trouble in the city 
was occasioned by another stage of this contro- 
versy, —a personal and factional stage, in 
which the claim of the Mosaic works had not 
yet been made. 

There is no strangeness therefore in these 
differences between Christ and Paul. They 
are not differences that throw the Apostle out 
of doctrinal harmony with his Master. They 
are not Pharisaic peculiarities arbitrarily thrust 
athwart the teachings of Christ. In essence 
Jesus and Paul are at one. The differences 
are due, just as the others were, to the simple 
evolution of events in the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, a state of things which they who hold 
to evolution ideas should be the first to dis- 
cover and the most earnest to maintain. Christ, 
no more than Paul, should be removed from the 
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historical conditions of the stage of Chris- 
tianity’s announcement to the world in which 
he stood. There should be a full and candid 
recognition of that stage and the limitations 
which it bore for him, as well as the opportun- 
ities which Paul’s stage gave to him, and so it 
should be understood that Christ could not have 
spoken all that Paul spoke, though he bore 
fully in his heart the message which he wrought 
out in his death; while on the other hand 
Paul could not have excused himself from 
speaking more than Christ had spoken, though, 
through revelation, he got the fulness of his 
message from what Christ himself wrought. 


V 


COMPARISON OF THE TEACHINGS 
QHAESUS AND’ PAUL 


N our comparison of the teachings of Jesus 

and of Paul there remain two important 

points where these relations should be 
considered : — 

The point of the relation of the Holy Spirit to 
the new life of the believer and the point of the 
Person of Christ. 

III. As tothe relation of the Holy Spirit to 
the new life of the believer, in substance Paul 
and Jesus agree that the Spirit is essential to 
this life. Jesus could not have stated this more 
plainly than he did in his words to Nicodemus: 
“ Except a man be born anew — be born of water 
and the Spirit — he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God.”! Without the Spirit this life 
could not begin, and without the Spirit this 
life could not continue. His promise to the 


1 Jno. 3% 5. 
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disciples that Passover night is very clear: “I 
will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may be with you 


forever, even the Spirit of truth: whom the 


” 


world cannot receive; for it beholdeth him not, 
neither knoweth him; ye know him; for he 
abideth with you, and shall be in you.”! This 
teaching is essentially repeated by Paul. With 
him the Spirit is necessary to the beginning. of 
the life. “According to his mercy he saved 
us, through the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.”? With him 
also it is needful for the continuance of the 
life. The eighth chapter of Romans is based 


on this idea. “God sending his own Son in 


the likeness of sinful flesh and as an offering 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the 
requirement of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the 


\spirit. For they that are after the flesh do 


nind the things of the flesh; but they that 
are after the spirit the things of the spirit. 
For the mind of the flesh is death; but the 
mind of the spirit is life and peace. . . . But 


1 Jno, 1416f. 2 Tit. 35. 
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if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his. . . . So, then, brethren, we are 
debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh: 
for if ye live after the flesh, ye must die; but 
if by the spirit ye mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live. For as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of 
Godt 

And yet, along with this magnifying of the 
Spirit, both Jesus and Paul hold strongly to 
the responsibility of the believer for an indi- 
vidual self-activity in his spiritual life. This 
is evident in the teachings of Jesus when he 
demanded from those who would enter the King- 
dom a righteousness that should exceed that of 
the Pharisees ;? and for those who have entered 
it, a character that should be as perfect as that 
of their Father in Heaven.? The necessity of 
the Spirit’s influence upon the nature of man, 
and his abiding presence in his inner life, 
went along, and naturally went along, with the 
necessity of a manifestation of that influence 
and abiding presence in new and righteous 
living. 


1 Rom. 8 86, %, W142 Mt. 520, & y. 48; Lk. 6 38, 
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It was the same with Paul. Needful as was 
the regenerating and regulating influence of the 
Holy Ghost, the Apostle did not consider 
the believer absolved from the responsibility 
of self-activity. “I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, to present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to God, which is your reasonable service. 
And be not fashioned according to this world: 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is the good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God.” ! In fact, 
in the very passages where the need of the 
Spirit is dwelt upon, there this individual re- 


sponsibility of life is brought out. “God con- 


demned sin in the flesh: that the requirement 
of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit.”2 “So, 
then, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, 
to live after the flesh: for if ye live after 
the flesh, ye must die; but if by the spirit 
ye mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live.” 

"At the same time however while this agree- 


1 Rom. 121f. 2 Rom. 88f, 8 y, Ut, 
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ment between the Master and his Apostle 
exists, there can be no doubt but that Paul has 
developed this doctrine of the relation of the 
Holy Spirit to the believer’s life as Jesus has 
not done. With Paul the Spirit is the great 
salvation gift. He tells the Galatians that 
“Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us: for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree: in 
order that upon the Gentiles might come the 
blessing of Abraham in Christ Jesus; that we 
might receive the promise of the Spirit through 
faith.”! He tells the Corinthians and the 
Ephesians that the Spirit is the seal by which 
we are secured to our future redemption.2 He 
tells the Romans that it is the pledge of our 
membership in the spiritual family of God; so 
that it comes to be the witness within us of our 
new life. With Paul the Spirit is the power 
of the new life, — its power against the old 
life of the flesh. ‘‘ Walk by the Spirit, and ye 
shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.”* It min- 
isters to us the grace of the new living, — love, 


1 Gal. 38s, ® Rom, 81418, 
2 TI Cor. 122; Eph. 118f,, 4 30, £ Gal. 516. 
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joy, hope, and wisdom from above.! It is, in 
fact, the great principle of the new life, regu- 
lating and controlling and inspiring and vitaliz- 
ing the whole man, the principle by which we 
are to walk, if we are to live, and which, if it 
is regnant within us, is a fountain source of 
life and peace.? 

Now this development does not appear in 
Jesus’ teaching. With Christ the Holy Spirit 
seems to be largely intended as the power 
needful for the fulfilment of the disciples’ 
duties, especially those in connection with their 
Gospel work. The general promise was, that 
the Spirit should abide with them forever, and 


so form part of their personal living;® but, in 


the further statement of his promise, the 
emphasis was laid upon the Spirit’s work in 
unfolding to the disciples the teachings of 


Christ, in bearing witness to him, in guiding 


j the disciples into the truth and disclosing to 


1 5 ° 5 
them events.4 So, after his resurrection, in 


‘giving to his disciples their commission, he 


DE Th. r®; I Cor. 238, 61%; Rom. 55 1427, ease 
Tim. 114. 

2 II Cor. 318; Rom. 848; Eph. 222, 
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significantly followed it with a breathing upon 
them of the Holy Ghost,! and directed them, 
in his words to them at his ascension, to tarry 
in the city before beginning their great mis- 
sion, until they were clothed with power from 
on high.* Specially was the Spirit to be with 
the disciples in their persecutions and give 
them what they should say to those before 
whom they would be summoned. On three 
separate occasions does Jesus press this home 
upon his disciples, as though he would have 
them remember it without fail. | 
Here then stands the difference between 
Christ and Paul, —a difference almost wholly 
of development. Christ dwelt simply upon one 
or two points of the Spirit’s work; Paul carried \ 
out the work into a wider sweep, and brought \ 
the Spirit into contact with the believer’s char- _ 
acter and living, as Jesus had not done. f 
How is this difference to be accounted fon 
except by the fact that Jesus stood before Paul 
after the Day of Pentecost? 
It was the great difficulty of Jesus’s training 


1 Jno. 207. 2 Lk. 2419, 
8 Lk. 124f, Mt. 10%, Mk. 131, Lk. 21 4t., 
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of the Twelve to get them to understand the 
spiritual character of his mission. Spiritual 
things seemed hard, — almost impossible for 
them to grasp. The Master’s work stood before 
them materially; their own future relation to 
it lay in their minds the same way. Before 
the Spirit had been outpoured upon them, to 
enlighten them in spiritual things, Jesus had 
to come to them in the simplest language, and 
with the simplest truths, especially in reference 
to the Spirit’s relationship to them. And so 
he does not hold forth the Spirit to them as the 
/ regulating and vitalizing principle of the new 
/ living, destroying the lusts of the flesh and 
transforming his people into the character image 
of himself. He simply promises him as the 


a 


p, Comforter who shall abide with them forever, 
{ and who shall open their minds to a fuller 


\ 


understanding of his teachings. He does not 
) speak of him as the seal of their redemption, 
nor the pledge of their spiritual sonship, nor 
a witness within them of their regenerated 
life; he simply tells them he shall be a power 
Paso in their work and an inspiration to them 


in their defence before their persecutors. For 
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these were promises they could appreciate, and, 
in a measure, grasp and comprehend. The fact 
was before them, ina confused and bewildering 
way, that Jesus was to leave them; as far as 
they understood that fact they could understand 
that the Spirit was to take his place and teach 
them of him. The fact was before them, 
vaguely and indefinitely, that they were to go 
out into the world as their Master’s workers; 
as far as they understood that fact they could 
understand that the Spirit was to help them 
in their work. The fact was before them, per- 
haps more plainly than we think, that they were 
to suffer persecution for the Gospel’s sake; as 
far as it was plainly before them they could 
understand the Spirit was to be with them in © 
the persecutions they should suffer. Histori- 
cally this was all Jesus could tell them. And, 

as a matter of fact, Jesus tells his disciples 
plainly that his teachings were limited by the 
historical development of events.1_ He had 
not spoken to them as plainly at the beginning 
of his ministry as he spoke to them at its close. 

They were not then prepared for plain speak- 


1 Jno. 164. 
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ing. So now what he says to them is simply 
‘in outline hint, —in suggestion, so to speak. 
That was all they could bear. When the 
Spirit was come he would teach them all things 
and bring what he then said to them into their 
fuller knowledge and understanding. “TI have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all 
the truth. . . . He shall glorify me: for he 
shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto 
.” + And it seems to be in line with these 
statements that the Fourth Evangelist himself 


you 


feels called upon to take up the symbolic words 
of Christ, on the last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and explain them as referring to 
the spiritual influence of the Holy Ghost upon 
the believer’s life, at the same time impliedly 
excusing the symbolism, because the Spirit 
was not yet given. But, with the Day of 
. Pentecost now behind them as an event of his- 
tory, with the Father’s promise of the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit actually realized within their 
hearts and lives, why should not the Master’s 


1 Jno. 1612 18a, 14, 2 Jno, 7 87-89, 
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words prove true, that: they should enter into 
the grasping of truths which had been beyond 
their comprehension before? And why should 
not the Apostle, under this very new grasping 
of truth, make known, in a fuller way, what 
Jesus had given of this Spirit’s relationship to 
the believer’s life? Is this not the reason why 
Paul attaches the Spirit so specifically to the 
xapicpata and the miracle activity in the 
Church?! Could he have done less with the 
Church’s experience on the Day of Pentecost, 
and, in fact, with the daily experience of the 
Church and himself before his consciousness ? 
Jesus gives the substance of this miracle power 
of the Holy Spirit, by making the wonder- 
working activity of the disciples dependent 
upon the reality of their spiritual life.2 This 
spiritual life Paul makes dependent upon the 
Holy Ghost; and so, as miracles and gifts came 
into the experience of the Church and of him- © 
self, he naturally makes dependent upon the 
Holy Spirit the power for their working. It 
was simply the necessary historical unfolding 
of Christ’s own teaching. 


1 I Cor. 12441; Rom. 1538 hs 
2 Mk. 9%; Mt.17f; Mk. 112%; Mt. 212, 
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IV. From these teachings of Jesus and Paul 
concerning the great themes of man’s relation 
to God, the condition of salvation and the work 
of the Holy Spirit, we come, naturally, to their 
teaching concerning that theme which stands, 
in its importance, above them all; because, in 
its relationship, it stands fundamentally be- 
neath them all, —the theme of the Person of 
Christ. 

With but a general study of the Gospels and 
Epistles, it is quite evident that Jesus and Paul 
hold essentially to the same view regarding 
the Person of Christ. 

They both maintain a real humanity in the 
Person, —a statement which indeed scarcely 


needs proof; but which, in the case of Jesus, 


- is evident from the confessions which he makes 


of bodily conditions and necessities,! and his 
definite acknowledgments of human relation- 
ships.? In addition to which stand, with con- 


firming significance, the Messianic name of 
“Son of Man,” which he so generally uses of 


5 
4 
‘\ 


1 E. g. Mk. 10%f, Mt. 20l8f, Lk. 1882-84; Lk. 24 89-48; 


Jno. 47, 198. 
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himself,! the subjection to the law, under 
which he so constantly places himself,? and 
the religious relations to God which he always 
maintains.® 

Correspondingly Paul holds most clearly to 
the human generation and birth of Jesus,‘ to 
his human life on earth,® and his human death. § 
In addition to which, confirmingly of this all, 
he also gives to him the title of “Man,” — 
significantly and emphatically gives it to him, 
— “one mediator between God and men, a man, 
Christ Jesus.”” He also recognizes his sub- 
jection to the Law,® and, while not in the same 
definite way as the author of Hebrews, yet 
quite plainly indicates his religious relation- 
ship to God.® These things are, of course, 
evident at first reading. 


1 E. g. Mk. 28, Mt. 128, Lk. 65; Mt. 111%, Lk. 7 84; Mt. 8 20, 
Lk. 958; Jno. 5 27. 

2. g. Mt. 3; Lk. 4163 Mt, 17 24-27, 

8 E. g. Mt. 11%f; Jno. rr41f; Jno. 1438, 17 3283 
Lk. 23% 46; Mk. 1584, Mt. 2748; Jno. 2027, 

4 E. g. Acts 1328; Gal. 44; Rom. 13, 

5 E. g. II Cor. 516; Phil. 27f 
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It is also clear that Jesus and Paul are es- 
sentially one in maintaining a real divinity 
in this Person of Christ. They both use the 
term “Son of God,” ! and mean by it something 
more than was understood by the Jews of their 
time as resting in the Messianic title.? 

This is evident on Jesus’s part: (a) from his 
reply to Nathaniel’s confession of faith at 
the gaining of his first disciples in Judea;? 
(b) from his conversation with Nicodemus in 
Jerusalem;‘ (c) from his controversy with 
the Jews in Jerusalem at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion;® (d) from his conversation with Martha 
at her brother’s grave;® (e) from the question 
which he put to the Scribes and Pharisees 
during those closing days of his ministry in 
Jerusalem ;’ (f) and from his answer to the 


1 E. g. Gospels: Jno, 31-18, 525, 1986, 114; cf. such Syn- 
optic passages as Mt. 1127; Mk. 1382; Epistles: II Cor. 119; 
Gal. 229; Rom. 18f; Eph. 418. 

2 For the Messianic ideas of the Jews of Jesus’s time, con- 
sult Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, Edin- 
burgh, 1886. Schiirer, A History of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ, transl. 5 vols, New York, 1896. Weber, 
Jiidische Theologie, Leipzig, 1897 2. 

8) Jno. 1 fF # Jno. 3 16-38, cf. v. 2. 

5 Jno. 10 29-41, 6 Jno. 11 20-27, 

1 Mk. 12 86-87, Mt, 22 41-45, Lk, 20 41-44, 
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question put to him at the Sanhedrim trial,} 
and the charge against him which the Sanhe- 
drim confessed to before Pilate.2 In all of 
these cases Christ makes plain that what was 
comprehended, as in this Messianic term of the 
day, was far different from what he claimed for 
himself in the title. 

It is evident also on Paul’s part. In his 
Epistle to the Galatians he speaks of the reve- 
lation of the Son, which came to him as a Jew 
who held to this hope of a coming Messianic 
Son of God, —a hope which was so much of a 
contrast with this new faith that the fact of 
this Son of God was a revelation. He also 
contrasts there his previous life as a Jew and 
the Christian life, which he now lives by faith 
in the Son of God.® 

And they both refer to the Christ, and speak 
of him in a way that could not have been under- 
stood then, nor can be understood to-day as 
applicable to Christ’s believers. 

This is evident on Christ’s part, — not so 


1 Mk. 1481f, Mt. 26686, Lk, 22 66-70, 
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3 Forrest, The Christ of History, pp. 69-73. 
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much from the special term “Only Begotten,” 
which he applies to himself in the third chapter 
of John,! which some maintain are the words of 
the Evangelist and not of Christ,? but rather, 
from the everywhere unique relationship to God 
which he claims for himself, —a relationship 
which comes out most especially in the Fourth 
Gospel, — the Gospel which gives us the deep 
and profound inner life of Christ, —a relation- 
ship which involves a conscious, personal pre- 
existence of himself with God,? that is, if any 
reason is to be allowed to the usage of words, 
and we are not to understand them in some such 
mystical sense as Beyschlag would give to 
them.* The passages in the sixth and in the 
seventeenth chapters of John cannot be under- 
stood in anything less than a divine way. “I 
am the living bread which came down out of 
heaven” ® may be a figurative expression, but 
it is not possible to resolve this figure on a 


1 ys. 16, 18, 

2 Cf. Neander, Tholuck, Olshausen, Westcott, Dods, sub loc. 

8 E. g. Jno. 315, 638 46, 50 ¢, 58, 62, 7 29, § 88, 42, 67-50 (cf, 3 11f, B1f), 
1015 (cf. 729, 895; Mt. 10549, 1127), 14911 (cf. 108), 167%, 
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4 Biblische Theologie, Bd. I. S. 244-248. 
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human basis; while the petition of the valedic- 
tory prayer, “ Glorify thou me with thine own 
self with the glory which I had with thee be- 
fore the world was,” ! is impossible of mean- 
ing as applied to any believer. And this is 
a relationship which involves also a personal 
resurrection from the dead, and a personal 
ascension into the glory and power of the God- 
head, as belonging to himself.? 

That they speak of Christ in a way which 
cannot be referred to Christian believers is 
evident also, on the Apostle’s part, not only 
from such expressions as show Christ to possess 
the existence form of God, popdA Oecod,? and 
to be God’s image, eixwv tod Oeov,4— such 
phraseology is indeed significant; but, more 
than this, from such definite statements as 
make him (a) existent before the creation of 
the universe;® (b) the creator and vital up- 
holder, as God himself, of all things;® (c) risen 


1 Jno. 175. 

2K. g. Mk. 149, Mt. 2693f, Lk. 229; Mt. 2818; Jno. 333, 
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and ascended into the heavens;? (d) and the 
present possessor of the divine glory and power 
of the Godhead on high.? Such a passage as 
that found in the first chapter of Colossians can 
leave no doubt as to the divine element in 
Paul’s christology: “Who is the image of the 
invisible God, the first born of all creation; 
for in him were all things created, in the 
heavens and upon the earth, — things visible 
and things invisible, whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers; all 
things have been created through him, and 
unto him; and he is before all things, and in 
him all things consist.” And when it is 
realized that these statements are confirmed by 
similar ones in others of Paul’s later Epistles, * 
and hinted at by statements in his earlier writ- 
ings,® which involve these more precise terms, 
the conclusion is scarcely less than absolute 
that Paul’s theology, from the beginning, held 


1E. g. I Th. 4%; I Cor. 15% 1214, 16, 20; TT Cor. 515; Rom. 
14, 64 (cf. Phil. 32), 149; Col. 222 (cf. 31). 

2... g. Eph. 11 20-22; Col. 3%; Phil. 29-11 (cf. I Coray 7%; 
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to a Christ who was supernaturally above and 
beyond any possible one of his believers. 
These things are clearly evident and cannot be 
argued away, save at the cost of all self- 
respecting honesty of logic and common 
sense. 

There would seem therefore to be little 
room for difference between the teachings of 
Paul and those of Christ on this basal point of 
the Christian religion. They both appar- 
ently hold to the same things, —to a true 
humanity and a real divinity in the Person of 
Christ. 

But it is a matter of interest to notice that, 
if there be emphases in Christ’s teaching, they 
tend in the direction of the prominence given 
in them to the fact of his heavenly origin. | 
This fact forms part of his earliest teaching. 
He says, for example, to Nicodemus: “We 
speak that we do know, and bear witness of 
that we have seen: and ye receive not our wit- 
ness. If I told you earthly things, and ye be- 
lieve not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you 
heavenly things? And no man hath ascended 
into heaven, but he that descended out of 
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heaven, even the Son of Man, which is in 
heaven.” + And what he says definitely to this 
teacher of Israel finds a hint, at least, in the 
claim he makes at the cleansing of the temple, 
which he accomplishes during this stay in 
Jerusalem, — the claim that this temple is his 
Father’s house.? It forms also part of his 
latest teaching. On that day when the Greeks 
came to see him, —that Tuesday before the 
crucifixion, when the eager desire of these 
aliens had stirred up his heart by its vivid con- 
trast with the indifferent ignorance of his own 
people, — “Jesus cried and said, He that be- 
lieveth on me, believeth not on me, but on him 
that sent me. And he that beholdeth me 
beholdeth him that sent me. I am come a 
light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
on me may not abide in the darkness. And if 
any man hear my sayings, and keep them not, 
I judge him not: for I came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world. He that reject- 
eth me, and receiveth not my sayings, hath 
one that judgeth him: the word that I spake, 
the same shall judge him in the last day. For 


2 Jno. 3-3. 2 Jnow22%: 
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I spake not from myself; but the Father which 
sent me, he hath given me a commandment, 
what I should say, and what I should speak. 
And I know that his commandment is life 
eternal: the things, therefore, which I speak, 
even as the Father hath said unto me, so I 
speak.”1 It belongs further to his teaching 
among his followers, both in Galilee and in 
Judea. We find it before that turning-point, 
in his instruction which came at Czsarea Phi- 
lippi, when he called upon his disciples for a 
confession of faith in his Messiahship, — for 
example, in his address in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, when he told his over-enthusiastic 
followers that he was the true bread which 
had come down from heaven, and that he had 
come down from heaven not to do his own will, — 
but the will of him that had sent him.2 We 
find it after that turning-point, even up to the 
last days before his passion on Calvary, — in his 
valedictory remarks to his disciples, when he 
told them plainly that he came forth from the 
Father and was come into the world, and again 
was to leave the world and return unto the 


1 Jno, 12 44%, 2 Jno. 682f, 86, 38, 61, 
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Father ;! and in his high-priestly prayer, when 
he petitioned that the Father would glorify 
him with the glory which he had had with him 
before the world was.?, But especially does it 
belong to his teaching in Jerusalem among the 
hostile Jews. We find it at the Feast of the 
Fifth of John and at the following Feast of 
Tabernacles, when he gave the Jews to under- 
stand that he was come in his Father’s name, 
and that his Father bore witness of him, that 
he came forth and was come of God; so that 
before Abraham was, I am;? and at the Feast 
of Dedication, when he claimed that the Father 
had consecrated him, and sent him into the 
world. 

And it is not only generally present through- 
out his teaching, but present in a significant 
way. It is not simply announced asa fact, but 
it is assumed and handled as part of the rea- 
soning which his teaching involves. He places 
it, for example, as the source of his revelatory 
teaching and of the commission which he held 
to his redemptive work. This was the way he 
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laid it before the Jews at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles: “He that sent me is true; and the 
things which I heard from him, these speak I 
unto the world.” ! “I speak the things which 
I have seen with my Father.” 2 This was the 
way he held it to the hearts of his disciples. 
“T have called you friends; for all things that 
I have heard from my Father I have made 
known unto you.”® “The word which ye 
hear is not mine, but the Father’s which sent 
me. ... As the Father gave me command- 
ment, even so I do.”* “TI lay down my life 
for the sheep. ... I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again. 
This commandment received I from my 
Father.” ° 

He makes it further the basis of his Mes- — 
sianic claims and of his Messianic condemna- 
tion for the rejection of his claims. So does 
he specially use it with the Jews: “I am come 
in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not: 
if another shall come in his own name, him ye 
will receive.”® ‘Ye are from beneath; I am 
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from above: ye are of this world; I am not of 
this world. . . . If God were your Father, ye 
would love me: for I came forth and am come 
from God; for neither have I come of myself, 
but he sent me.” } 

Yet more, he holds it forth as that which 
gives efficiency to his redemptive work: “ This 
is the bread which cometh down from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof and not die. I am 
the living bread which came down out of 
heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live forever.”2 “I am come a light into the 
world, that whosoever believeth on me may 
not abide in the darkness.” “No one know- 
eth the Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him.”* “And 
the glory which thou hast given me I have 
given unto them; that they may be one, even 
as we are one.” ® 

Now in comparison with this prominent and 
varied usage of the fact of his heavenly origin, 
his reference to his coming resurrection, and 


ascension and session in power and glory above, 
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stand out ina peculiar way. They do not so 
much pervade his teaching, entering into his 
arguments and incorporating themselves in his 
reasoning, they rather constitute simple points 
of statement which he announces from time to 
time, in a plain and unelaborated way. As to 
his resurrection he says: “The Son of man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected by 
the elders, and the chief priests, and the 
scribes, and be killed, and after three days 
rise again.” 1 This statement is made more 
than once during the latter part of his min- 
istry, in somewhat similar phraseology.2 As 
to his ascension, he asks: “Doth this cause 
you to stumble? What then if ye should be- 
hold the Son of man ascending where he was 
before?” This was said to his followers in 
his address at Capernaum, after the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes. As to his session in 
power and his coming again he declares: 
“Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming on the 


1 Mk. 88) Mt) 162), Lk. 9 22. 
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clouds of heaven.” ! This was his announce- 
ment to the high priest at the midnight trial 
before the Sanhedrim. They are simple state- 
ments, all of them, involving neither argument 
nor debate. The only way in which his ascen- 
sion can be said to enter more formally into his 
teaching is in his valedictory remarks to his 
disciples, where twice he apparently places 
his “going to the Father” as the basis of the 
promises he is making to them.? Once he uses 
it as the reason for the work of righteousness 
which the Holy Spirit is to do in the world. 
On one occasion he may possibly be said, in 
an indirect way, to bring his resurrection argu- 
mentatively into his teaching. It is in Beth- 
any, at the grave of Lazarus, as he reasons with 
Martha for the sake of her faith.4 And only 
once really can he be understood to elaborate 
the statement of his session in power above, 
and that is in his eschatological remarks to his 
disciples during the last days in Jerusalem, 
when he pictures to them the last coming of 
the Son of man and the scenes of the judgment 


1 Mk. 14%, Mt, 26 %, Lk. 22 69, 
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day.! But, apart from these passages, his 
references to these events seem to be simply 
by way of announcement in undeveloped form, 
sometimes even in a figurative and vague way. 

So much for the teachings of Jesus. When 
now we turn to those of his Apostle, we find 
there, on the other hand, that, if there be em- 
phases, they tend rather in the direction of the 
prominence given to just those facts which seem 
with Jesus to be unemphatic, — the facts of resur- 
rection, ascension and session in power above. 

This, to be sure, might seem quite natural 
as far as the resurrection is concerned; since 
it was this truth which formed the basis of the 
general Apostolic preaching. We are pre- 
pared therefore to notice how it enters into 
the Apostle’s appeal to the Jews for the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus, as in his Antioch speech, 
where he proves the resurrection by the witness 
of the disciples and shows its agreement with 
Old Testament prophecy.2, We are ready to 
understand how he holds it to condition the 
reasonableness of his whole Gospel of salva- 
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tion and of his people’s faith in a Saviour, as 
in his argument of the fifteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians.!_ We can see how essentially 
for him it stands connected with the deity of 
Christ, as in the opening of his Epistle to the 
Romans, where he says that Jesus Christ was 
declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection of the dead.2 We realize how 
vitally for him it is bound up with the surety 
of our personal resurrection, when we read in 
First Thessalonians: “If we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also that are 
fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him.” ® And we can see how impellingly for 
him it enters into the conduct of Christian life, 
when we turn to that personal chapter of Phi- 
lippians and hear him say that he counted all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ; that he might be found in him 
and that he might know him and the power of 


his resurrection.4 


1 ys, 1-20, 2 Rom. 14. 
8 414 (cf. I Cor. 15 288; Rom. 65; Phil. 321; Col. 138), 
4 210 

310. 
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But this emphasis is apparently true also of 
the ascension of Christ and his session in 
power, though perhaps in a less marked way. 
It enters, for example, into the Apostle’s argu- 
ment of Christian assurance: “Who shall lay 
anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is 
God that justifieth; who is he that shall con- 
demn? It is Christ Jesus that died, yea, 
rather, that was raised from the dead who is at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us.”! It forms a decided back- 
ground to his appeal for new and better living: 
“Brethren, be ye imitators together of me, and 
mark them which so walk even as ye have us 
for an ensample. . . . For our citizenship is 
in heaven; from whence, also, we wait for a 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall | 
fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that 
it may be conformed to the body of his 
glory.” * “Let your forbearance be. known 
unto all men. The Lord is at hand.”? It 

1 Rom. S88t (cf T Th. 318, 41218, 523-010 Th. 1 toes 
I Cor. 15 25; Phil. 1; II Tim. 1¥, 48 18), 

2 Phil. 317, 9f 


8 45 (cf. I Thor 5 3; I Cor. 7 fq beCol, 325. ie gim: 
618f.; II Tim. 41f; Tit. 2148), 
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affects even his idea of the Church: “ Accord- 
ing to that working of the strength of his 
might, which he wrought in Christ, when he 
raised him from the dead and made him to sit 
at his right hand in the heavenly kingdom of 
grace, far above all rule, and authority, and 
power, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come: and he put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet, and gave him to be head 
over all things to the church, which is his 
body, the fulness of him that filleth all in 
all.”1 This does not mean, of course, that 
Paul leaves out of reference the divine origin 
of Jesus. This is also incorporated into his 
reasoning, standing generally as that great fact 
which gives significance to his Gospel and 
forms the background to the mystery of its 
truths ;” but the emphasis, in the way of usage 
at least, lies in the direction we have noted. 
Now we naturally seek for an explanation of 
these varying emphases, and it seems as though 
the principle we have already discovered, as 


1 Eph. 1 12-28, 
2 I Cor. 8°; Gal. 44; Rom. 1 3, 88, 82, 11 86; Col. 1 16 ¢. 
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accounting for the more marked differences 
between the teachings of Jesus and of Paul, is 
the thing which gives the reason for the differ- 
ence here. Apparently Jesus dwelt as fully as 
he did upon his divine origin because this was 
a fact before his disciples, as well as before 
himself. The knowledge of the nativity was 
evidently not confined to his own family, nor 
to his own disciples, nor to the people of 
the town of Bethlehem. The incidents of 
that event were there for him to build upon 

with these fuller statements of his heavenly 
? origin. 

On the other hand, the resurrection and 
ascension and session in power and final advent 
were, all of them, yet future events, whose 
coming hung so closely connected with the 
then, to his disciples and to the world, inex- 
plicable mystery of his death, that it was well 
nigh impossible to enter into their discussion, 
or to do more with them than simply announce 
them with increasing frequency, as the time 
drew near for their realization. He could do 
little else with them than make them an 
accompaniment to his claims before the Jews, 
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or a help to his preparation of his disciples for 
the darkness of the days of his death. 

With the Apostles however the resurrection 
and the ascension were as much facts as was 
the nativity; and while indeed the session in 
power might be beyond mere human vision, and 
the final advent an event which was yet to 
come, there was the fact of the ascension to 
make the glorified session easy of inference, 
and for both this and the advent itself they had 
these assured announcements which the Master 
himself had made. 

It is not difficult therefore to understand 
how Paul came to dwell on all these truths and 
let them all enter argumentatively into his 
teaching; for they were all of them, so to 
speak, before him and before the people to 
whom he wrote. And, if there was to be 
emphasis at all in his teaching, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that it would most likely be 
at just these two points where, as a matter of 
fact, we find it. It would be at the point of 
the resurrection; for the basis of all Apostolic 
preaching was the fact that this crucified Jesus 
had risen from the dead. This was what gave 

14 
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significance to the Gospel; for this death on 
Calvary was nothing if it were the death simply 
of a man, and the great testimony that it was 
not was in this fact of the risen Christ. This 
was what put enthusiasm behind the message 
which the Apostles gave and security beneath 
the faith which the world returned. Here was 
the power point in their proclaiming of the 
Christ. It was the great convincing argument 
for Jew and Gentile alike. Here necessarily 
there had to be a point of emphasis. It would 
be also at the point of the ascension into a 
session of power on high and the coming again; 
for these facts gathered themselves around the 
present needs of the Christians in their indi- 
vidual and collective struggle in the world, as 
their ever present and living hope. No soul 
fought its fight with sin but lifted its hands for 
help to the Christ who reigned in power upon 
the throne of grace above. No Church strug- 
gled against the persecuting hatred of the 
unbelieving world around it but looked for the 
promise of his coming in glory to judge the 
universe. In truth, here was the fact that held 
its influence over the Christian’s daily living. 
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Its emphasis in all the Apostles’ preaching 
therefore was perfectly natural, and in these 
respects Paul could hardly have afforded to 
differ from the rest. His Gospel was the 
same as theirs, and the people to whom he 
ministered were men of like struggles and 
similar needs with all. 

It would seem then that, with these truths 
resting on the facts which stood before him and 
the people of his mission, Paul must have laid 
his emphasis upon them rather than upon that 
of the heavenly origin of Christ. They all 
indeed entered into his teaching, — entered 
into it argumentatively; they all belonged to 
his Gospel, — belonged to it essentially; but 
these facts of the resurrection, the ascension 
and the coming again, rather than that fact of 
the heavenly origin, came into his practical 
ministry in such a way as to make it impossible 
that he should not lay upon them the emphasis 
of what he said and wrote. 

This last comparison then between the teach- 
ings of Jesus and Paul confirms the principle 
which we have found in all the comparisons 
we have made so far. We do not have here 
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indeed the same startling differences as we 
have elsewhere. There is nothing here which 
would seem to suggest disagreements that 
could not be reconciled. On the contrary, 
the agreement is marked; the only difference 
lies in the emphases which are used. But the 
difference here is accounted for, largely in the 
same way as the difference at the more serious 
points, by the historical events which stand 
behind them as their background. With Jesus 
it was the historical event of the nativity 
which confined his emphasis to the truth of the 
heavenly origin; with Paul it was the historical 
events of the nativity, and the resurrection and 
the ascension, which brought all three truths 
corporately into his body of teaching. His 
choice of emphasis among them was directed 
simply by the argumentative needs of his gos- 
pel, to which the resurrection was most signifi- _ 
cant, and by the practical needs of his people, 
to whom the encouragement and hope wlfich 
resided in the session in power on high and 
the coming again to judge the world was most 
real. Indeed, if it be said, granted it was 
necessary, in order to prove the worth of the 
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sacrifice on Calvary, that Jesus should be shown 
to be some one more than man, that then 
there is no reason why Paul should not have 
laid his emphasis equally as well upon the 
nativity as upon the resurrection, —if this be 
said, it is evident that Paul chose the resurrec- 
tion, not because there was, in his view, more 
of historical character to it than there was to 
the nativity, — which, as far as we have any 
evidence, was not his view; nor because it was, 
in his opinion, a historical event which would 
appeal more to his people, which indeed, as 
far as the event was concerned, might have 
been true; but because it was a historical event 
which was essentially connected with the fact of 
the crucifixion, around which gathered the 
Apostolic Gospel of salvation. It was argu- 
mentatively part and parcel of that event. It 
. was the climax to Calvary. 

The historical situation then restricted the 
emphasis which Jesus placed upon this teach- 
ing of his person, and widened out the empha- 
sis which the Apostle used, —the argumentative 
and practical needs of his work developing 
them and directing him in their selection. 
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Should we need any further confirmation of 
our position it would be found in the apparent 
course pursued by Christ after his passion, in 
which he instructed his slow-hearted disciples 
in the Scriptures, as they bore upon the events 
which they had just witnessed. This seems to 
have been the significance of his talk with the 
two disciples on the way to Emmaus,! — and of 
his remarks to the company assembled together 
in Jerusalem.?, He had abundant opportunity, 
during these forty days, of extended teaching 
concerning the things which were yet to come, 
and we may believe, from the statement in the 
prologue of Acts, that he was not silent regard- 
ing the general things of the Kingdom of God ;8 
but, as far as we have definite and specific 
statements, they go to show that his teaching 
was emphatically upon the things which he had 
previously spoken to them as coming, but which 
now were historically before them in the events 
of these last days, and that his method of teach- 
ing with regard to these things was to explain 
and unfold them to his disciples in the light of 
the Scriptures, which symbolically or prophet- 


1 Lk. 24 9-27, 2 Acts 13, 8 ys, &-8, 
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ically referred to them. In other words, his 
teaching, during this time, was controlled by 
this same general historical principle, only 
now it gives us a hint as to how the Apostolic 
teaching would be widened out, when the illu- 
mining day of Pentecost was fully come, and, 
at the same time, lays before us the reason why 
his previous teaching had been the restricted 
teaching it was. The whole thing rests in the 
historical situation. 

There arises here however a very significant 
question. If the teaching of Jesus was so 
restricted and the teaching of the Apostles so 
widened by the facts which intervened between 
them, why may not the teaching of the Apos- 
tolic succession of to-day be further widened 
by the facts which have intervened between 
the Apostles and ourselves? If facts have 
played so controlling a part upon the teaching 
of Christianity, what right have we to stop 
considering facts when Pentecost was over? If 
historic evolution be considered at all, how is 
it possible not to consider it in the events of 
all the history of the Church, as well as in that 
part of it which is confined to the Apostolic 
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Age? This evolution process has been going 
on ever since the Apostles’ times, and is as 
really active to-day as it was then; it would 
seem therefore that, if the principle for which 
we are contending be true, we must throw our- 
selves open to the admission that the develop- 
ment of Christ’s teaching is not yet at its end, 
and events might occur which would compel us 
to give new interpretations to the initial utter- 
ances of Christ-interpretations, in fact, which, 
because of the greater number and more devel- 
oped character of the facts, might set aside the 
interpretations which the Apostles themselves 
have given. 

In a certain way this has happened. The 
Apostles had, for example, a certain under- 
standing of Christ’s prophecy regarding his 
final advent, which ‘brought them to lay down 
certain principles regarding the time of its 
coming.» There can be no doubt that the 
accumulated facts of the Church’s historic 
development have enabled us steadily to get 
nearer to the full value of these principles, — 


1 E. g. Il Th. 222; I Tim. 41%; I Jno. 238; Il Pety gees 
Jude 8 f. 


: 
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to find them indeed more sweeping than the 
Apostles perhaps themselves imagined them 
in their day. In like manner, the Apostles 
had a certain understanding of Christ’s idea of 
the visible Church, which brought them, in the 
course of the Church’s expansion, to apply it 
along certain lines of church organization.* 
There can be no question but the broadening 
facts of the Church’s relations to the world and 
the Church’s work and service in the world 
have enabled us to come toa fuller following 
out of these lines, to find them, in fact, farther 
reaching than perhaps the Apostles themselves 
conceived them in their day. We do not wish 
to deny these very evident facts, nor take any- 
thing away from the general statement towards 
which they point. It is certainly true that, as 
history proceeds in its development, it is quite 
likely to have its effect generally upon our 
interpretation of the teachings, both of Christ 
and of his disciples. 

But, while this statement is made, there is 
another statement which must be made along 
with it and with equal honesty of admission. 


1 Acts 61%, 134%; I Cor. 12 8-81; Eph. 4 7-18. 
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It must be clearly acknowledged that these spe- 
cific facts which have so evidently controlled 
the teachings of Jesus and of Paul, —these 
facts of the nativity, the crucifixion, the resur- 
rection, the ascension, and the day of Pentecost 
are unique facts, in that they constitute the 
beginning facts of Christianity. They are its 
foundation facts, —the events of history which 
threw Christianity into the world and estab- 
lished it, as a religion unlike any other re- 
ligion, — supernatural as they were not super- 
natural, and divine as they were not divine. | 

But if this is so, then there follows one all- 
important conclusion. We are compelled to 
say, not merely that such facts must stand 
alone; for this, of course, they must do, if they 
constitute the facts of this religious initial 
establishment. The facts which have followed 
in Christianity’s history may, some of them, 
be supernatural, as in the Apostolic Age, and 
many of them be of an almost divinely spiritual 
kind, as inall the ages since; but none of them 
belong to the unique initiatory class to which 
these facts above mentioned belonged. These 
stand, by their historic position in Christian- 
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ity’s chronology, absolutely alone. The con- 
clusion which follows however is more than 
this. It is that these facts, being unique as 
the foundation facts of Christianity, must gather 
around themselves a teaching which must also 
be considered unique as the fundamental teach- 
ing of Christianity, which teaching, as well as 
the facts around which it gathers, must stand 
alone. 

We trust we shall not be misunderstood. 
We do not wish to be held as saying that the 
Apostolic teaching with regard to these initia- 
tory events was complete at the outset. It 
grew into fulness and roundness, and devel- 
oped into completeness as the Apostolic Age 
advanced. And it grew and developed thus 
largely through the influence of the events in 
the Apostolic mission work inthe world. For, 
if we come back to Paul, by way of illustra- 
tion, we shall see that his soteriology is fuller 
in the Galatian and Roman Epistles than in 
his letters to the Thessalonian and even the 
Corinthian Churches. This fulness came in- 
directly, it may be, but nevertheless really 
through the acute phase of the Judaistic con- 
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troversy developed in the Galatian parishes. 
So his Christology is more developed in his 
later than in his earlier Epistles. The devel- 
opment was due, at its emphatic points at least, 
to the opposition of the Gnostic thinking which 
came upon his Asia Minor Churches towards 
the close of his life. The bringing out of the 
nature and work of the Holy Spirit seems to 
have grown as his work went on, and we can 
understand how its growth owed itself largely 
to what his work showed him of this gracious 
influence from above; while his idea of the 
session in power on high changes noticeably in 
its spirituality from Thessalonians to Ephe- 
sians, and his conception of the final advent, 
at least as far as its immediateness is concerned, 
broadens very decidedly in his later writings. 
It is not difficult to see how this change and 
this broadening may have been influenced by ~ 
the deepening and the expanding of his mission 
work. 

We do not, of course, seek to deny the factor 
of enlightening revelations made to the Apostle, 
from time to time. Such revelations he had 


in the more ordinary matters of his work; much 
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more likely is he to have had them also in 
these spiritual matters. He essentially began 
his life and work with the revelation in him of 
God’s Son, and he says his Gospel, as a general 
term, came to him by revelation from above. 
This we fully admit; but we are willing to 
believe, in addition, that there were influences 
upon his views which came from the experi- 
ences of his mission work. It is very natural 
that it should be so. The Apostles were men, 
and grew in their apprehension of truth as 
other men grow. They were workers, and the 
experiences of their work had a developing 
influence upon their ideas, as they would have 
upon the ideas of other men. It is not only 
perfectly natural, it is simply necessary that 
there should be development in the Apostolic 
theology, whether of Paul’s or of Peter’s or of 
John’s; but we believe that, with the Apos- 
tolic ministry, this development of the funda- 
mental teaching of Christianity ceased. We 
do not mean that our understanding of this 
fundamental teaching is not constantly broad- 
ening and deepening, and will ever continue 


1 Gal. rif. 
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to do so; but as a fundamental teaching to be 
understood, we believe it rounds itself out with 
the close of the Apostolic ministry. 

If we are questioned as to our reason for 
this belief, we reply that it lies in the peculiar 
relation which these Apostolic teachers held 
to these initiatory events. Jesus evidently 
chose, to carry on his work in the world, those 
who were largely in historical relation to these 
events, and they carried on the work largely by 
a historical declaration and interpretation of 
them. In other words, it seems to have been 
Christ’s idea that these Apostles, these who 
were gathered around him at the last supper, 
and these others whom he should afterwards 
call to work and to teach along with them in 
the Apostolic establishment of Christianity, — 
Matthias, Paul, James, the head of the Jerusa- 
lem Church, the author of the Hebrews, — 
that these Apostles should be the constitutional 
interpreters of Christianity; that, just in pro- 
portion as these beginning events constituted 
Christianity, so the fundamental teaching of 
Christianity —the teaching of what Christianity 
constitutionally was — should be the interpre- 
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tation of these events; and that, while he him- 
self was restricted from such an interpretation 
because these events had not yet historically 
occurred, these Apostles of his choosing should 
be unrestricted in such interpretation when 
these events had occurred. He does not seem 
to have contemplated events beyond these in- 
itiatory ones, as coming into the class which 
constituted Christianity; although he does 
seem to have intended that, beyond them, the 
events which constituted the mission experi- 
ences of these Apostles should influence them 
in their interpretation of these initiatory facts. 
But when this mission experience of these 
Apostolic teachers was over, it is evident that 
the historical development of the fundamental, 
constitutional, interpretation of Christianity 
was, according to Christ’s idea, at an end. 
The whole discussion consequently comes 
to this one question: Were these Apostolic 
teachers qualified so to declare and interpret 
these beginning facts as not to open their 
teaching to contradiction and correction by 
subsequent teachers, on the asserted basis of 
subsequent modifying facts? We do not say: 
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Were they qualified so as not to open their 
teaching to clearer understanding and fuller 
unfolding; for that must ever be possible, as 
the very intellectual and spiritual life of 
Christ’s religion. Were they qualified so as 
not to open their teaching to setting aside and 
supplanting? Were they qualified for this? 
To this the answer is significant that Christ 
evidently intended just such qualification in his 
promise to the Apostles, at this last supper, of 
the Holy Spirit; for this Spirit was to come to 
them in the way of guaranteeing to them the 
full truth as to these historical initiatory events. 
Turn to the Master’s valedictory remarks and 
it will be evident that the Spirit’s instructive 
function, as far as the Apostles were concerned, 
was to make them Christ’s representatives in 
the promulgation of Christianity in the world, 
and that this instructive function was to be 
specifically the enlightening of the Apostles’ 
mind as to the teachings which Christ himself 
had given them in the past.?, This enlighten- 
ing however was evidently to include the 
intervening historical events in reference to 


1 Jno. 15 %f (cf, 17 18), 2 14%, 
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which these teachings of Christ had been given; 
for Christ had reminded the Apostles that, 
while he had many things to say to them, to 
the receiving of which they were not yet equal, 
the Spirit whom he was to send would make up 
for this by guiding them into all the truth; 
and that this guiding of them was to be accom- 
plished by the Spirit’s taking of the things of 
Christ and showing them unto them, — the 
things with reference to which Christ’s own 
teaching had heretofore been restricted.* 

The almost necessary assertion of our discus- 
sion then is the divine qualification of these 
Apostolic teachers for the interpreting of 
Christianity’s initiatory events.2, Behind this 
assertion we place, in their full confirmatory 
power, the facts which we have gained from 

1 76 12-14, 

2 Tf, as Forrest says, it was necessary for Christ’s purpose 
that he should have “a special circle of selected spirits with 
whom he held constant relations, and on whom the totality 
of his self-revelation, his teaching, his miracles, his personal 
influence could be brought to bear,” then it is not wholly un- 
reasonable to suppose that, if this “totality of his self-revela- 
tion” was to be mediated to the world, this special circle 
should in some way be qualified to mediate it through their 
interpretation of the things which had manifested it to them. 
(The Christ of History, p. 129.) 

15 
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our comparative study of the teachings of Jesus 
and of Paul. The agreement of these teach- 
ings, in the light of the historical facts around 
which they gather, gives a foundation for this 
assertion without which it would be impossible 
to make it, but with which the making of it 
gains a significance which it is impossible to 
deny. 

Here are the conclusions therefore to which 
we seem to be driven. The evolutionary 
criticism of to-day is willing to admit the 
presence of historical facts in Christianity; but 
it insists that room must be left to say that the 
Christianity which reared itself upon their 
foundation can be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition of natural processes of intellectual activ- 
ity and spiritual enthusiasm; that the historical 
facts in Christianity have produced Chris- 
tianity’s religion in a way which makes Apos- 
tolic teaching merely a part of speculative 


1 There has been no intention in this discussion to in any 
way define inspiration. The purpose has been simply to show 
that the reasoning leads to the conclusion that the Apostles 
were intended to become, and in fact became, interpreters of 
Christianity, as others were not in their day, nor could be 
since. 
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theology, and reduces all Christ’s authority to 
the sayings of Christ himself. In other words, 
it claims that the facts of Christianity have had 
such influence upon Apostolic thought, and 
this influence has been so thoroughly along the 
line of the Apostles’ human individualism, 
that the results produced are of value only as 
personal opinions. The proof of all this has 
been the asserted unreconcilableness between 
the teachings of Jesus and those of his Apos- 
tles, chiefly Paul. Over against such a con- 
tention we have taken the only position we 
believe is possible. We have said: Allow the 
facts of Gospel history to have had'their influ- 
ence upon the Apostles’ teaching; but ask 
whether they must not have had a restrictive 
influence upon Jesus’s teaching, as well as a 
widening influence upon that of the Apostles. 
Admit the fact of disagreement between the 
teachings of Jesus and those of Paul; but ask 
whether this agreement is essential and beyond 
all hope of reconcilement. Examine the Apos- 
tles’ teaching, in the light of these influencing 
historical facts, in the light of their pre- 
Christian environment and the experiences of 
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their Christian mission life, and let it say for 
itself whether it stands in fatal disadjustment 
with that of the Master’s. If it does not, — if 
it shows itself to be naturally one with Christ’s, 
then there is afforded an unanswerable critical 
basis for the assertion that it was the intention 
of Christ that the Apostles’ theology should be 
guaranteed to us by the presence behind it 
and within it of the Holy Spirit of truth. 
To-day’s problem of the philosophy under- 
lying New Testament criticism is thus an 
interesting one. It gives us new understand- 
ing of the relation of Jesus’s teaching to that of 
his Apostles, who followed him. It confirms 
the fact that this Apostolic teaching was in- 
tended by Jesus to form an integral part of the 
fundamental teaching of his religion, and, in 
doing this, it shows us that the doctrine of 
Apostolic inspiration — special, particular, 
unique — is absolutely essential to the integ- 
rity of this religious fundamental teaching. 
There seems to be really no escape from it, if 
the Christianity of Christ himself is to hold 
any intelligible place in the thought and any 
controlling place in the life of man. Without 
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it Christ’s teachings are the plaything of the 
Apostolic and every other age; with it Christ’s 
teachings gather around the charter events of 
his religion in a way which makes that religion 
the one permanent, persistent, determining 
truth in the world. 


VI 


DEVELOPMENT OF PAUL’S' DOC- 
TRINE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


N the preceding lecture we dealt with what 

we chose to call the fundamental teaching 
"of Christianity, — the teaching which gathered 
around the initiatory facts that constituted 
Christianity the religion that itis. This teach- 
ing, we tried to make clear, was historically 
dependent upon these facts, both as it was 
restricted in the teaching of Jesus and as it was 
widened in the teaching of the Apostles. More 
than this, we attempted to show that, in the 
case of the Apostles, this very teaching of 
theirs, which was so widened out by these initi- 
atory facts, was further influenced by the after 
facts which came to them in their mission 
life; so that their interpretation of these begin- 
ning events of Christianity was broadened and 
deepened and clarified by all their mission ex- 
periences, —their struggles, their successes, 
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their defeats, — until, as we gather together all 
they teach us, we have what Christ himself in- 
tended should stand before us as the funda- 
mental teaching of his religion. In this closing 
lecture we wish to deal with the class of teach- 
ings which may, ina relative sense of the word, 
be said to lie outside the fundamental teaching 
of Christianity. We wish to show that, how- 
ever these also may have had their prélim- 
inary enunciation in the teachings of Jesus, 
they too have been largely dependent upon 
historical facts for the developed form which 
they came to have with the Apostles. 

We are perfectly well aware that there is 
need of caution in this task. No one to-day 
is likely to question the fact of development in 
Apostolic theology to some degree at least. 
Such a thing is, in itself, too natural and, asa 
matter of fact, too well established to be held 
in doubt; but critics have pushed this idea of 
development so far, that they make bold to 
say, not only that Paul’s theology grew during 
his mission work, but that its growth is 
clearly and distinctly marked by the difference 
in the Epistles through which it expressed 
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itself; so that the order of the Epistles is itself 
decided by the new and even contradictory 
ideas which they display, beginning with a 
crude and simple-minded Paulinism, and pro- 
ceeding on to one that is not only fully devel- 
oped, but complex and self-confused.! 

It is very clear that this is an extreme 
position. Paul’s letters were not written in 
order to express the stages of his theological 
_thought; so that his first Epistle must give all 
the theology he had to begin with, and his last 
Epistle all the theology he had to end with. 
These Epistles are not bulletins from a theo- 
logical workshop. They are the natural efforts 
of the man to meet the emergencies of his mis- 
sion, and it is these emergencies which give 
the Epistles the differences which they have © 
among themselves. It is these emergencies 
which make them more or less intense, more 
or less new, sometimes seemingly even con- 
tradictory. The individuality of Paul’s experi- 
ence is to be taken into account, as well as the 


1 Cf. Clemen, Chronologie, S. 256-275. W. Mackintosh, 
The Christian Religion, pp. 433f. Seealso Steck, Der Galater- 
brief, S. 372-374. 
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individuality of Paul himself, when we talk 
about the evolution of his theology. Weare 
not to say Paul had no idea of justification by 
faith until the Galatian controversy overtook 
him, and that this controversy must have 
overtaken him late in his work, because this 
idea is so intensely Pauline. Paul must have 
had the essential idea of justification by faith, 
in order to be himself converted on the Damas- 
cus road; and if his apprehension of this great 
truth was brought to intenser clearness by this 
trouble in his Galatian churches, there is no 
reason to believe this controversy must not 
have occurred where the history of the Book of 
Acts places it, — early in his ministry, rather 
than late. We are not to say Paul had no con- 
ception of the deity of Christ until the Gnostic 
heresy forced him, in self-defence, to postulate 
it; and that this heresy could only have come 
to him late, because the deity idea itself is so 
developed. Paul evidently believed in the 
essential deity of Christ from his first Epistles, 
however profoundly he may have come to 
apprehend it under pressure of this Asia Minor 
agitation. And if we say this agitation came 
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to him late in his mission, we say it, not so 
much because of the developed ideas which it 
involves, as because of the historically proved 
lateness of the letters in which it is opposed and 
controverted. In other words, there was a 
growth in Paul’s theology, traces of which we 
can discover, as his Epistles pass before us; 
but there was also an integrity in Paul’s the- 
ology, in virtue of which its essential outlines 
were present from the start; so that his Epis- 
tles place before us the individual developments 
which the emergencies of his work gave to the 
ideas he already had. 

We recognize thus the caution that is nec- 
essary in dealing with this fact of development 
in Apostolic theology. There must bea con- 
stant appreciation of the fact, not only that 
there is a. balance between the human and 
divine elements in the truth which came to the 
Apostles, but that, within the human elements, 
there is a balance between the constant and 
the progressive factors in the movement of the 
theology to its completion; so that Paul’s Gos- 
pel did not grow out of nothing into something, 
but was essentially the same Gospel from the 
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start. At the same time, it was influenced by 
the personal experiences of his mission work; 
so that, as the years went on, it was broadened 
and deepened into an ever fuller and more out- 
rounded, but always self-consistent message of 
truth. This, we hold, a candid study of Paul’s 
theology will make clear. 

The purpose of this lecture therefore is, 
recognizing the presence of these constant and 
progressive forces, to show how the Apostolic 
theology was wrought upon by these personal 
experiences of mission work, until it was devel- 
oped from its primal to its completed forms. 

We do not, of course, intend to compass the 
whole theology, —not even that part of it 
which we have chosen to designate as lying 
outside the fundamental teaching of Chris- 
tianity, and which we have now specifically be- 
fore ourselves. This would be far beyond the 
limits of a lecture. We wish to take up but 
a single doctrine, — the doctrine of Christian 
unity, —and show how, in the providences of 
Paul’s work, it was — we do not say suggested 
to him; for its essential idea is apparently 
with him from the beginning, and goes back 
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beyond him to the teachings of Jesus himself, 
—— but how, by his mission experiences, it has 
been lifted up and widened out into the devel- 
oped form in which he finally cast it. This is 
all we can give ourselves time to do; but we 
hope what is here shown may make clear the 
principle we propose, and indicate how it may 
be applied perhaps in other directions. 

Paul’s position, at the close of his mission 
work in the East, was one which had a decided 
effect upon his state of mind at that time and 
upon his plans for future work. This mission 
work had been successful. As far as geography 
was concerned, it had pushed the Gospel up 
to the borders of Illyricum ;? as far as theology 
was concerned it had carried through the con- 
troversy with the Judaistic party in the Church. 
The geographical fact confirmed him in his 
purpose to go to Rome; the theological fact 
had an influence upon the way he went. It 
compelled him to go with a careful statement 
of his Gospel beforehand, — not because the 
Christians of Rome did not know his Gospel; 
for it is evident from his letter to them, that, 


1 Rom. 1519 
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though he had never visited the Church, he 
was personally acquainted with many of its 
people;1 while, from the way the Church must 
have organized itself in the absence of any 
Apostolic founding, evidently a large part of 
its congregation was made up of converts from 
his own Eastern mission fields.2 It was not 
therefore to inform these Christians of his 
Gospel that he wrote to them, but to correct 
them as to their understanding of this Gospel 
which they knew. 

To get clear before us the correction which 
he had in mind, let us remember that his suc- 
cess against the Judaistic agitators was a suc- 
cess which carried with itself the danger of 
reaction. We do not mean by this that the 
rescued churches were likely to go back to 
Judaism, after all; but that the Gentile ele- 
ment in these, and in other Pauline churches, 

1 Rom. 16 ch. 

2 Sanday may be allowed to be correct in his refusal to see, 
in Rom. 61", any reference to a distinctive Pauline type of 
doctrine. The Apostle would have more likely referred to 
such ateaching of his ownas ‘‘my Gospel” (1625, 216); but, at 
the same time, such a general interpretation of 617 does not 


destroy the evidence for the Pauline character of the Roman 
Church gathered from other facts. 
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was likely to exaggerate and overdo Paul’s 
principle of freedom from the law. It was a 
tendency perfectly natural in itself, as the ten- 
dency to abuse successful ideas always is, and 
one consequently which we might easily ex- 
pect; so that we are not surprised to find, at 
a later date, evidences of antinomianism in the 
Philippian Church.! Indeed, even before the 
Roman Epistle was written, the Apostle’s 
opponents, either within the Jewish element of 
the Eastern Churches, or among the unbeliev- 
ing Jews outside the Church, were beginning 
to slander his Gospel and affirm that it taught 
the principle of doing evil that good might 
come.” ’ 

But if such a tendency was possible in the 
East, much more was it possible in the West, 
especially in such a church as that at Rome, in 
which the Gentile element was not only so 
much more prominent, but where it had natu- 
rally so much freer swing for its ideas, because 
of the Gentile atmosphere of the city round 
about it. Here antinomianism might come to 
a fixedness of creed and life, and a higher 


1 Phil, 3 186. 2 Rom, 3 8 
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Pauline Gentilism, self-conscious of the con- 
quest which its Gospel had accomplished in 
the East, might lord it over the rest of the 
Church. 

To guard against such a danger as this Paul’s 
letter to the Roman Church was written. It 
was written before the Apostle’s departure for 
Rome, partly because of his habit, to prepare, 
in this way, for his coming among his Churches, ! 
but mostly because the danger against which 
he wished to guard was already, to a certain 
degree, present among them.” This was, in 
fact, generally the reason why he prepared the 
Churches for his coming among them. We 
can see therefore how it was this trouble in 
the Roman Church which gave rise to this 
Roman letter; and we can see also how it 
was the character of this trouble which must 
have determined the form which the letter 
took. 


1 See cases of I Cor. (1611); II. Cor (12 #21), 131, and 
T Tim: (12+, 4 12-16), 

2 Rom. 1627 f, 

8 For a detailed discussion of this question, see article 
“Paul’s Purpose in Writing Romans,” Presbyterian Quarterly, 


Jan. 1893. 
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Let us see how it did so. On general prin- 
ciples we would say such a trouble as this was 
to be met in two ways: (1) As far as it con- 
sisted in an abuse of Paul’s law-free Gospel, 
there must be shown the reality with which 
this Gospel recognized the law. (2) As far 
as this abuse led to a tendency of the Gentile 
element to lord it over the Jewish element, 
there must be shown the equality with which 
this Gospel recognized the Gentile and the 
Jew in the salvation plan. As a matter of 
fact however this is very much just what 
Paul has done in his Epistle. (1) He shows, 
not only that his Gospel is in accordance with 
the Old Testament economy, but that it recog- 
nized the law to be in itself holy and just and 
true, and laid emphasis on the fact that it con- 
tinues its obligations of holiness upon the 
Christian life. (2) But, beyond this and 
specially, he shows that Gentile and Jew stand 
on the same Gospel basis before God, that they 
are under the same condemnation of sin, that 
they are privileged to the same condition of 
faith, and that they move under the same obli- 
gation to holiness in the new life; though the 
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Jewish people never lose their significant place 
in the promises of God, are still God’s people, 
in spite of their present unbelief, and are, in 
God’s time, to be brought to a full realization 
of this fact by their conversion to the faith 
which rests in Christ. 

It is this idea of Gospel equality, and, at 
the same time, theocratic supremacy which 
gives the framework to his argument. He 
begins his Epistle by showing that Gospel 
righteousness is impossible through the efforts 
of either Gentile or Jew; because neither is 
able through good works to justify himself be- 
fore God. This is a matter of history common 
to both. The pagan world showed it for the 
Gentile; the Hebrew world showed it for the 
Jew. He makes clear further that both Gen- 
tile and Jew have secured the Gospel righteous- 
ness on the same identical basis, — the basis 
of faith, since no other basis is possible on 
which it can be secured, —and so stand within 
the Christian life on equal footing. And if 
this raises questions among the Gentile ele- 
ment, as to how the present unbelieving and 


reprobate condition of the Jewish world is to 
; 16 
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be accounted for, the answer is given by saying 
that the Jews are still God’s chosen people, 
and if, by reason of unbelief, they be cast away, 
it is only for the present, until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in, when all Israel shall 
be saved. The Gentiles therefore are not to 
boast themselves; for, after all, they are not 
the natural branches to this spiritual olive 
tree, but only grafted in. They are not to be 
highminded, but to fear. For if it is through 
unbelief that blindness, in part, has happened 
to Israel, it is only by faith that the Gentile is 
saved from the same fate; and if it is by grace 
that part of God’s chosen Israel has been saved, 
it is much more by grace — if such a thing can 
be —that any of this outside pagan, God- 
unchosen world is saved. 

This is the Apostle’s argument. On its 
basis he proceeds to bring out the duties of 
practical Christian living, among which it 1s 
impossible not to see prominent the duty of 
mutual forbearance among members of the 
Church, especially the duty of forbearance on 
the part of those members who were conscious 


of freedom from ceremonial restrictions, over 
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against those whose consciences were not yet 
free from such burdens. 

Now it is clearly impossible that this condi- 
tion of affairs should not have had an influence 
upon Paul’s idea of Christian unity. That he 
had had such an idea before this time there 
need, of course, be no question. It is quite 
evident in the Thessalonian Epistles, — his 
earliest writings, — where he is comforting the 
people in their persecutions. He exhorts them 
to be at peace among themselves,? and prays 
that the Lord may make them increase and 
abound in love one toward another, and toward 
all men.* In fact, he says that, concerning 
love of the brethren, they had no need that one 
write tothem; for they themselves were taught 
of God to love one another. But he writes 
- them to abound more and more in this grace, 
and that they study to be quiet and to attend 
to their own business and to work with their 
own hands, even as he had charged them.‘ It 
is an idea which he says these Thessalonians 
have as an essential part of their Christian 


1 Cf. chs. 14 & 1s. 21 Th. 538, 
8 312, 4 4911, 
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knowledge, and consequently which he him- 
self must have had, and had from the beginning 
of his Christian work. At the same time how- 
ever it is an idea which apparently does not 
go out beyond the problem of unity in the local 
church. What the Apostle evidently has in 
mind is simply the tendencies to shiftlessness 
and busybodying and personal discord among 
the members of the Church, all of which, he 
says, stand opposed to the fundamental Chris- 
tian principle of brotherly love. 

In the Roman Epistle however, while the 
local unity was doubtless first in his mind, 
the specific character which the local trouble 
had, seemed to throw his idea of unity out 
beyond the local church into the Church at 
large. It was not here the mere question of 
brotherly love among the members of the Church, 
it was the far larger question of charity of 
thought and harmony of life between the two 
great elements of Apostolic Christendom, — 
the Gentile and the Jew. His idea of unity 
seemed to be given a new significance by the 
new conditions in the Roman trouble. It’ © 
apparently took a wider sweep from the fact 
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that the trouble with which it was concerned 
brought up a wider sweeping state of affairs. 
See how this is made clear to us by the pas- 
sages in this Epistle, where the unity idea is 
brought out: “But I speak to you that are 
Gentiles. Inasmuch, then, as I am an Apostle 
of Gentiles, I glorify my ministry: if by any 
means I may provoke to jealousy them that are 
my flesh, and may save some of them. For if 
the casting away of them is the reconciling of 
the world, what shall the receiving of them be, 
but life from the dead? And if the first fruit 
is holy, so is the lump: and if the root is holy, 
so are the branches. But if some of the 
branches were broken off, and thou, being a 
wild olive, wast grafted in among them, and 
didst become partaker with them of the root of 
the fatness of the olive tree; glory not over the 
branches: but if thou gloriest, it is not thou 
that bearest the root, but the root thee. Thou 
wilt say, then, branches were broken off, that I 
might be grafted in. Well; by their unbelief 
they were broken off, and thou standest by thy 
faith. Be not highminded, but fear: for if God 
spared not the natural branches, neither will 
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he spare thee. Behold, then, the goodness and 
severity of God: toward them that fell, sever- 
ity; but toward thee, God’s goodness, if thou 
continue in his goodness: otherwise thou also 
shalt be cut off. And they also, if they con- 
tinue not in their unbelief, shall be grafted in: 
for God is able to graft them in again. For if 
thou wast cut out of that which is by nature a 
wild olive tree, and wast grafted, contrary to 
nature, into a good olive tree: how much more 
shall these, which are the natural branches, be 
grafted into their own olive tree?” 1 “For I 
say, through the grace that was given me, to 
every man that is among you, not to think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think; 
but so to think as to think soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to each man a measure of faith. 
For even as we have many members in one 
body, and all the members have not the same 
office: so we, who are many, are one body in 
Christ, and severally members one of another.” ? 
“Let not him that eateth set at nought him that 
eateth not; and let not him that eateth not 
judge him that eateth: for God hath received 


1 yy 13-24, 212 3-5, 
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him. . . . Thou, why dost thou judge thy 
brother? or thou again, why dost thou set at 
nought thy brother? for we shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of God. . . . Let us 
not, therefore, judge one another any more: but 
judge ye this rather, that no one put a stum- 
blingblock in his brother’s way, or an occasion 
of falling.” 1 ‘We that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please ourselves.”? It is very evident that 
here is a going out of the unity idea beyond 
the mere questions of the local Church. This 
trouble between the Gentile and the Jew was 
not a mere party trouble between two factions 
in the Roman Church; it touched the question 
generally of the strong against the weak; it 
affected the whole fact of the body of Christ; 
it swept out into the plan of God for the salva- 
tion of the world. It is something far more 
than a local problem which Paul has in mind; 
and so his idea of unity, which stands over 
against this problem, is something broader than 
it shows itself to be in the Thessalonian case. 
1 148, 10, 18, 2 yo, 


8 The local idea is not wanting, as is clear from 1 3: 10, 18, 
15°f, but beyond it stands this broader idea. 
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But it will doubtless be asked, why it is, if 
this is so, that we do not see evidences of this 
broader idea in the Corinthian and Galatian 
Epistles. In the Churches to which these let- 
ters were sent the trouble between Jew and 
Gentile had already occurred. If Paul’s idea of 
church unity was to be widened out by diffi- 
culties which involved these two great elements 
in the Apostolic Church, the widening out was, 
or ought to be, present before the Roman 
Epistle was written. 

This question is a perfectly legitimate one, 
and the answer to it is simply that such evi- 
dences of a widening out of Paul’s unity idea, 
to a certain degree at least, are exactly what 
we do find in these Epistles. We cannot help 
but notice the difference between Thessalo- \ 
nians and Corinthians in this respect. Recall 
the Thessalonian passages: “ Be at peace among 
yourselves.” “The Lord make you to increase 
and abound in love one toward another.” “We 
exhort you that ye study to be quiet and to do 
your own business, and to work with your own 


hands.” ! Now place over against them these 


1] Th. 538, 312, 411, 


SEH 
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passages which we find in Corinthians and 
Galatians: “Now I beseech you, brethren, 
through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be 
no divisions among you; but that ye be per- 
fected together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment. ... Is Christ divided? was Paul 
crucified for you? or were ye baptized into the 
name of Paul? . .. Christ sent me not to bap- 


.tize, but to preach the Gospel. . . . We preach 


Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumblingblock, 
and unto Gentiles foolishness; but unto them 
that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” ! 
“What then is Apollos? and what is Paul? 
Ministers through whom ye believed; and each 
as the Lord gave to him. . . . We are God’s 
fellow-workers: ye are God’s husbandry, God’s 
building.”? “Concerning spiritual gifts, breth- 
ren, I would not have you ignorant. . . . There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
And there are diversities of ministrations, 
and the same Lord. And there are diversities 
of workings, but the same God, who worketh 


1 [ Cor. 110 18, Wa, 2E, 2 35,9 
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all things in all. . . . As the body is one, and 
hath many members, and all the members of 
the body, being many, are one body; so also 
is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether bond or free; and were all made to 
drink of one Spirit. For the body is not 
one member, but many. . . . Now ye are the 
body of Christ, and severally members thereof.” ? 
“Concerning things sacrificed to idols: We 
know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge 
puffeth up, but love edifieth. . . . Howbeit in 
all men there is not that knowledge: but some, 
being used until now to the idol, eat as of a 
thing sacrificed to an idol; and their conscience 
being weak is defiled. But meat will not com- 
mend us to God: neither, if we eat not, are we 
the worse; nor, if we eat, are we the better. 
But take heed lest by any means this liberty of 
yours become a stumblingblock to the weak. 
For if a man see thee which hast knowledge 
sitting at meat in an idol’s temple, will not his 
conscience, if he is weak, be emboldened to eat 
things sacrificed to idols? For through thy 


1 x21, 4-6, 12-14, 27, 
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knowledge he that is weak perisheth, the 
brother for whose sake Christ died. And thus, 
sinning against the brethren, and wound- 
ing their conscience when it is weak, ye sin 
against Christ. Wherefore, if meat make my 
brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more, that I make not my brother to stumble.” ! 
“ Give no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews 
or to Greeks, or to the church of God: even as 
I also please all men in all things, not seeking 
mine own profit, but the profit of the many, that 
they may be saved.”? “Ye are all sons of 
God, through faith, in Christ Jesus. For as 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did 
put on Christ. There can be neither Jew nor 
Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
there can be no male and female: for ye are all 
one man in Christ Jesus.” 3 

It is clearly evident that Paul’s idea of 
Christian unity has undergone a change here 
from what we see of it in the Thessalonian 
Epistles, and that this change is very much in 
the direction of that which we have before us 
in the Roman letter. Here, as there, the 


1 gh 7-18, 2 10 8,, 8 Gal. 3 26-28, 
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local loses itself in the general idea. Here is 
the same widening out from the mere parties 
in the Church to the broad question of the 
strong against the weak, — to the great fact of 
the body of Christ, to the general idea of life 
and work within the Christian communion. 
And the unity idea widens with it. 

And yet one cannot help but see also a 
decided difference between these passages and 
those in the Roman letter. These passages do 
not have behind them the same deep cleavage 
between Jew and Gentile as in the Roman 
Epistle. There, in the Corinthian passages, 
for instance, are parties, — parties indeed in- 
volving these two elements of the Church, — 
involving them at their characteristic points of 
adherence to, and freedom from the ceremonial 
law; but, after all, when you look closely at 
the trouble, it has not swung much beyond 
partisanship. It has not’ come to the same 
deep difficulty we find at Rome. It has not 
gone as far even as in Galatia. The trouble 
may indeed be said to be between Jew and 
Gentile; but it is not as developed, as among 
the Galatians, and with neither the Corinthians 
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nor Galatians has it come to the reverse trouble 
between Gentile and Jew, as at Rome. So it 
is clear that, while Paul’s idea of unity in the 
Corinthian and Galatian case is widened out 
beyond the Thessalonian limits — widened out 
apparently as far as it is in the case at Rome, 
the similarity is, after all, only apparent. 
The lateral sweep is the same, but not the 
downward reach. There is lacking in Corin- 
thians and in Galatians one profound element 
which is present in Romans, and this is the 
element of the world redemption plan. 

Let us spread out before ourselves again, 
briefly, the Corinthian passages: “I beseech 
you, brethren, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among 
you. . . . Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified 
for you? . . . We preach Christ crucified, unto 
Jews a stumblingblock, and unto Gentiles 
foolishness; but unto them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God 
and the wisdom of God.”® “What then is 
Apollos? and what is Paul? Ministers through 
whom ye believed.” “We are God’s fellow- 


5 I Cor. 1 10, 13, 23 £, 
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workers.” ? “There are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit, — diversities of ministra- 
tions, and the same Lord, — diversities of work- 
ings, but the same God. . . . As the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are one 
body, so also is Christ. For in one Spirit 
were we all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, and 
were all made to drink of one Spirit. For 
the body is not one member, but many... . 
Ye are the body of Christ, and severally 
members thereof.”? ‘Meat will not com- 
mend us to God: neither, if we eat not, 
are we the worse; nor, if we eat, are we 
the better. But take heed lest by any means 
this liberty of yours become a stumbling- 
block to the weak. ... For through thy 
knowledge he that is weak perisheth, the 
brother for whose sake Christ died.”® “Give 
no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews, or 
to Greeks, or to the church of God.”* And 
this Galatian passage: “Ye are all sons of 
God, through faith, in Christ Jesus. There 


a] 35 9a, 2 y2 4-6, 12-14, 27, 8 888, ll, 4 10 82, 
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can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be 
neither bond nor free, there can be no male 
and female: for ye are all one man in Christ 
Jesus.” ! Now place over against these the 
Roman passages and see the difference: “I 
speak unto you that are Gentiles. . . . If the 
casting away of God’s people is the reconciling 
of the world, what shall the receiving of them 
be, but life from the dead? And if the first- 
fruit is holy, so is the lump: and if the root is 
holy, so are the branches. But if some of the 
branches were broken off, and thou, being a 
wild olive, wast grafted in among them, and 
didst become partaker with them of the root 
of the fatness of the olive tree; glory not over 
the branches: but if thou gloriest, it is not 
thou that bearest the root, but the root thee. 
Thou wilt say then, Branches were broken off, 
that I might be grafted in. Well; by their 
unbelief they were broken off, and thou stand- 
est by thy faith. Be not highminded, but fear; © 
for if God spared not the natural branches, 
neither will he spare thee. . . . And they also, 
if they continue not in their unbelief, shall be 
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grafted in: for God is able to graft them in 
again. . . . I would not have you ignorant of 
this mystery, lest ye be wise in your own con- 
ceits, that a hardening in part hath befallen 
Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be 
come in; and so all Israel shall be saved.” ! 
Here is a passage of wonderful sweep, in whose 
light we turn back to the first chapters of the 
Epistle and see what the Apostle means by the 
prominence which he seems to give to the Jew. 
“T am not ashamed of the Gospel: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” “God will render to every man 
according to his works: to them that by 
patience in well-doing seek for glory and honor 
and incorruption, eternal life: but unto them 
that are factious, and obey not the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, shall be wrath and indig- 
nation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul 
of man that worketh evil, of the Jew first, and 
also of the Greek; but glory and honor and 
peace to every man that worketh good, to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek: for there is 
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no respect of persons with God.”! “We lay 
to the charge both of Jews and Greeks, that 
they are all under sin. . . . Where then is the 
glorying? It is excluded. By what manner of 
law? of works? Nay: but by a law of faith. 
We reckon, therefore, that a man is justified 
by faith apart from the works of the law. Or 
is God the God of Jews only? is he not the 
God of Gentiles also? Yea, of Gentiles also: if 
so be that God is one, and he shall justify the 
circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision 
through faith.” ? Paul has thrown his thought 
here out beyond the idea of the Jew and the 
Gentile in the Church’s general membership 
to the idea of the Jew and the Gentile in God’s 
great redemption plan for the world. And so 
it comes that the passages in Romans, which 
seem so similar to those in Corinthians, are 
really of a larger measure; for we cannot but 
see that they are thrown upon a larger back- 
ground and belong to larger surroundings. “I 
say, through the grace that was given me, to 
every man that is among you, not to think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think; 
| 1 26-11, % 3 9b, 27-30, 
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but so to think as to think soberly, according 
as God hath dealt to each man a measure of 
faith. For even as we have many members in 
one body, and all the members have not the 
same office: so we, who are many, are one body 
in Christ, and severally members one of an- 
other.” 1 “Let not him that eateth set at 
nought him that eateth not; and let not him 
that eateth not judge him that eateth: for God 
hath received him. . . . Why dost thou judge 
thy brother? or thou again, why dost thou set 
at nought thy brother? for we shall all stand 
before the judgment-seat of God.” 2 

We think it must now be quite clear why we 
began by calling attention to the Apostle’s idea 
of unity, as it was affected by the condition of 
affairs at Rome, rather than at Corinth, or in 
Galatia; because, while the trouble at Corinth 
and in Galatia was of the same general char- 
acter with that at Rome, the trouble at Rome 
was a real advance upon the earlier one. It 
was not a mere question of Jew and Gentile 
partisanship, as in Corinth, with the Gentiles 
so in prominence that the Apostle had to address 
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himself specially to them and warn them 
against letting their knowledge override the 
scruples of the rest.1_ It was not the deeper 
question of a Jewish absorption of Gentilism, as 
in Galatia, with the Gentile so upheld in his 
freedom from the law by the Apostle that he 
had to be careful of the effect of his own argu- 
ment and caution them against using their free- 
dom for an occasion to the flesh.2 It was the 
still more profound question of the Gentile 
despising the Jew in the salvation plan and his 
ignoring of the whole relation of Judaism to 
the Gospel purpose of God. It was the general 
trouble between Jew and Gentile come, for the 
first time, to a fundamental schism of. the 
Church; and so, over against it, the essential 
need of unity come vitally to the front, with an 
outreaching sweep of significance and with an 
urging insistence of emphasis it had not had 
before. 

To be sure, some will claim that Paul’s con- 
ception of church unity was as broad as Chris- 
tendom from the beginning, and that the reason 
why we do not see the same breadth of treat- 
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ment in the Thessalonian, as in the Roman or 
in the Corinthian and Galatian cases, is be- 
cause the Thessalonian case did not call for it. 
They say that Paul, having been converted as 
he was, with the idea of justification by faith 
so prominent in his experience, must have seen, 
from the beginning, what effect such a Gospel 
would have upon the Jewish and Gentile world 
outside the Church, and what trouble it would 
create between these elements within the 
Church’s membership. We do not wish to 
deny prophetic insight to the Apostle, nor hold 
it impossible that, through divine revelation, 
he could receive his Gospel in full and com- 
plete before he entered upon his work; but we 
do say that neither of these things is likely, 
because this is not God’s natural way of work- 
ing with men, even though they be Apostles. 
Men grow in their views by their experience; 
and, while Paul doubtless had the general 
idea of Christian brotherhood from the begin- 
ning, this idea could not but have been broad- 
ened and deepened by the experiences: of his 
work, — especially by such experiences as this 
schism between the two great component 
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elements in the Church. And this likelihood 
is confirmed by the change which is evident in 
the spirit of these Epistles’ passages as we have 
cited them above. 

It would seem therefore that this Jewish- 
Gentile trouble influenced Paul’s idea of unity 
in very decided ways. As far as the trouble 
showed itself in factional antagonisms, it appar- 
ently widened the idea to a statement of the 
fellowship in work of servants of Christ and 
the essential unity of his body. As far as it 
led the strong to impose their knowledge upon 
the consciences of the weak, it apparently 
brought the idea to a statement of the respon- 
sibility which love owed to the communion ‘of 
this body. As far as it worked out in the 
Judaistic propaganda of salvation by works, it 
apparently lifted the idea to a statement of 
the universality of the condition of faith and 
the essential unity of sonship in Jesus Christ. 
As far as it induced the Gentiles to abuse the 
freedom of the faith Gospel against the Jew, it 
apparently broadened and deepened the idea to 
a statement of the covenant prominence of the 
Jew in the salvation plan and the consequent 
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duty of fraternity which was owed by the Gen- 
tile in the Church. 

Were this then the only trouble which in- 
fluenced this idea, the fact itself of the influence 
and the results which the influence produced 
would be important for our understanding of 
Paul’s theology; but, as we study the Apostle’s 
life, it is quite clear to us that there was an- 
other trouble in his mission work which influ- 
enced it still further. 

Let us recall the Apostle’s experience after 
his writing of this Epistle to Rome: He leaves 
Corinth in the spring of the year, and aftera 
voyage along the Asian coast, in which the 
shadows of portending evil gathered round him, 
came to Jerusalem. There he was set upon 
by the bigoted mob; rescued by the Roman | 
power; sent a prisoner to Caesarea; heard by 
the Governor, in the matter of the accusation 
brought against him; appealed to Cesar’s 
court; sailed for Rome, where he arrived, after 
an eventful voyage, only to find, as it seems to 
us the first chapter of Philippians makes quite 
clear, the hyper-Gentilism which he had writ- 
ten against in his Epistle still active in the 
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Church’s life. He is patient with it, though 
it grieves him sorely, and apparently over- 
comes it, making the influence of the truth 
finally felt among them for a brotherhood of 
life and work. But while the Gospel was thus 
prospering in the West, there was in the East a 
trouble, whose coming the Apostle possibly 
referred to in his farewell speech to the Ephe- 
sian elders at Miletus. It was distinctively 
a trouble of thought, — an error of belief. It 
belonged to Asia Minor, as the meeting place 
of Eastern and Western thinking, and was char- 
acterized, as far as any characteristics are able 
to be gathered from it, by that theosophic 
angel-cult, that ascetic effort after perfection, 
and that proud exclusiveness which marked the 
eclecticism of the time that flourished most in 
the intellectual cosmopolitanism of Alexandria, 
but found a genial soil wherever Jewish 
thought and pagan philosophy and oriental 
mysticism came together, and must have real- 
ized in the Christian concepts and ideas simply 
the forms in which its fermentation could bring 
itself to perfection. In fact it was, unless we 
are very much mistaken in the study of it, the 
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first vague shadowy beginning of the Gnostic 
system, which came to its perfection in the 
following century.! 

The chief offence of Gnosticism however, in 
its later development and in this its first begin- 
ning, was its dishonoring of Jesus Christ. It 
professed to be very jealous for the honor of 
God, and so, for the sake of saving him from 
contact with evil matter, assumed a series of 
emanations, each one a little less divine than 
its predecessor, until one was found far enough 
below God to create the world without involv- 
ing deity. At the head of this series it placed 
Jesus Christ, the most divine of all, and yet, 
like all, a created and not an uncreated being; 
more than man, — yes, at the head of this angel 
line, — but less than God, lowered from the © 
throne and apart from the life, which were his 
own right and were the last necessity of sinful 
man. Over against this trouble the Apostle 
writes his Colossian letter, and he writes it 
straight at the trouble’s great offending point, 
—the dishonoring of Jesus Christ. His 
argument is perhaps not altogether easy to 
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follow, when one compares it with the carefully 
thought-out scheme of Romans; but there is 
no misunderstanding what it meant to declare, 
nor the one central point around which its rea- 
soning moves. The Apostle seems to have one 
great thought in this Epistle, and this is the 
absolute supremacy of Jesus Christ, —his 
supremacy as creator of the world, as head of 
the Church, as the ultimate gathering point 
of the universe, — because of whose supreme 
sufficiency in their salvation they had no need 
of these teachers who were striving to lead 
them astray. This is the Apostle’s master 
thought, —the absolute supremacy of Jesus 
Christ. It makes the Colossian letter the 
climax of his Christology. 

Along with this Colossian letter however 
there was written another letter, of a somewhat 
similar and yet decidedly different kind, — the 
so-called Ephesian letter. It was written, not 
to this Church alone, but, through this Church 
as their mother, to the surrounding Churches, 
some hint of whose range is given us in the 
Apocalypse. In short, it was an encyclical 
letter. 
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But why should the Apostle write such a 
letter? Why should he follow such a letter as 
Colossians with another letter of such a kind 
as Ephesians? The natural answer to this 
question would, of course, be that, while there 
might bea specific difficulty at Colossz needing 
a specific treatment, such as the Colossian letter 
gives, there might also be, in the same general 
region, a somewhat general condition of affairs, 
which would be best handled in just such a 
general pastoral way as an encyclical letter 
would provide. 

Now what was this general condition of 
affairs likely tobe? Let us remember. If we 
were right in saying the victory of Paul’s law- 
free Gospel was likely to be followed by an 
exaggeration and abuse of the freedom; that © 
such an exaggeration and abuse had, most 
likely, already shown itself in the East, before 
Paul wrote his Roman letter, and that it was 
largely present in the West, when he wrote it; 
if we were right in saying that this hyper- 
Paulinism was accompanied, in the West, with 
a depreciating attitude towards the Jewish 
element in the Church, and toward the entire 
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relation of Judaism to the Gospel dispen- 
sation, —then it would not be over-rash to 
infer that this unfriendliness toward the 
Jew, or at least this self-appreciation of the 
Gentile, might have manifested itself also 
in the East, and that this schism, which 
was such a thoroughly natural one in the 
peculiar dualistic constitution of Apostolic 
Christendom, would be likely to be found 
wherever Christianity had dualistically estab- 
lished itself. 

But were this the state of affairs, in this 
seacoast province of Asia, and were the Apostle 
to write to the Churches of this province a pas- 
toral letter, we should expect this letter to show 
some evidence of the trouble itself, and, over 
against the trouble, some traces of the Apostle’s 
plea for Christian unity. We turn to Ephe- 
sians and we find just what we thus expected, 
only in a form which makes clear to us two 
things: (1) that the trouble in this Asian 
region was not so acute as it was in Rome; 
(2) that some new influence had been at work 
upon the Apostle’s unity idea. The modifica- 
tion in the trouble we can readily understand. 
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The atmosphere, even at Ephesus itself, was 
not so absolutely Gentile as that of Rome. 
Gentilism in the Church would consequently 
not be so aggressive in this Eastern region as 
in and around the Western capital. This Gen- 
tile trouble with the Jew would therefore not 
be so acute. 

But what was the new influence upon the 
Apostle’s ideas, and whence did it come? 
Let us place the Ephesian letter before us and 
see if it will give us light. The Epistle begins 
in a peculiar way, — that is, compared with 
Paul’s other letters, — though in a most natural 
way for an encyclical Epistle. It begins with 
an extended doxology in praise of the spiritual 
blessings of the plan of salvation, placing at 
the forefront of these blessings the fact of 
election, and carrying them up to their consum- 
mation in the universal headship of Christ, 
securing them at the same time, from begin- 
ning to end, to all of God’s believing people, 
—first historically to the Jew, and afterward, 
though equally, to the Gentile. It is a per- 
fectly general passage, and suits well the gen- 
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eral character of the Epistle which it opens. 
It is followed by one of the Apostle’s character- 
istic prayers that God would apply these bless- 
ings of salvation to the Epistle’s readers, by 
giving them a progress in spiritual knowledge 
and life.t This prayer he closes with a fuller 
statement of the exalted headship of Christ, in 
which statement Christ’s resurrection and ex- 
altation are given as an illustration of the 
power which God is exerting toward us in 
spiritual things, especially in bringing us out 
of our spiritual death and placing us with 
Christ in our spiritual life.? 

With this he comes to the Epistle’s theme. 
It is in the latter half of the second chapter. 
It takes all this previous statement of God’s 
gracious spiritual work with us as its back- 
ground, and upon this background it brings out 
before the largely Gentile readers of the Epis- 
tle the vivid fact of their former untheocratic 
condition. ‘‘ Wherefore, remember, that afore- 
time ye, the Gentiles in the flesh, who are 
called Uncircumcision by that which is called 
Circumcision, in the flesh, made by hands; 
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that ye were at that time separate from Christ, 
alienated from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenants of the prom- 
ise, having no hope and without God in the 
world.”! But this condition of affairs, the 
Apostle reminds them, had been done away 
with for them by the work of Christ, in virtue 
of which all barriers had been broken down, 
and they, outcasts though they were, had been 
brought into an ideal theocratic position with 
the believing Israel of God. “But now in 
Christ Jesus ye [Gentiles] that were once afar 
off are made nigh in the blood of Christ. For 
he is our peace, who made both [Gentile and 
Jew] one, and broke down the middle wall of 
partition [which separated them], having abol- 
ished in his flesh the enmity [between them], 
even the law of commandments expressing itself 
in ordinances; in order that he might create in . 
himself of the twain [Gentile and Jew] one new 
[spiritual] man, so making peace; and in order 
that he might reconcile them both [Gentile 
and Jew] ideally in one body [of the Church] 
unto God through the cross, having slain the 
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enmity thereby; and he came and preached 
peace to you [Gentiles] that were far off, and 
peace to them [the Jews] that were nigh: for 
through him we both [Gentile and Jew] have 
our access in one Spirit unto the Father.” ! 
It is thus clear that there could be but one 
thing for these Gentile readers of the Epistle 
to strive for, —the one great idea the Apostle 
had before him as the Epistle’s theme; the one 
great ideal these salvation-blessed Gentiles 
should ever have within their heart, — the com- 
plete unity in Jesus Christ of the membership 
of the Church. “So then ye [Gentiles] are no 
more [theocratic] strangers and sojourners, but 
ye are fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God, being built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and prophets, Christ 
Jesus himself being the chief corner stone; in 
whom each [personal character] building, fitly 
_ framed together [in its own spiritual develop- 
ment], groweth into a [general] holy temple in 
the Lord; in whom ye [Gentiles] also are 
builded together for a habitation of God in the 
Spirit.” 
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This then is the theme. Following it, the 
Apostle again comes toa prayer for his people, 
—a prayer unto the Father, from whom every 
family in heaven and on earth is named, to the 
end that they might be strong to know, with 
all the saints, the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, so that they might be filled with 
all the fulness of God.! In connection with 
this prayer he shows his Apostolic commission 
to his Gospel work, which was to declare the 
mystery hid through all the ages, but now pro- 
claimed abroad, “that the Gentiles are fellow- 
heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and 
fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus 
through the Gospel.” 2 And then comes his ~ 
practical exhortation, which is essentially 
this unity idea thrown into their every-day — 
faith and living. “I therefore, the prisoner in 
the Lord, beseech you to walk worthily of the 
calling wherewith ye were called, with all low- 
liness and meekness, with long suffering, for- 
bearing one another in love; giving diligence 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. There is one body, and one Spirit, 
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even as also ye were called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.”? A unity which 
indeed has its diversities of gifts and minis- 
tries, but is destined to that ultimate unity of 
the faith which makes it possible “that we may 
be no longer children, tossed to and fro and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by 
the sleight of men, in craftiness, after the 
wiles of error; but speaking truth in love, may 
grow up in all things into him, which is the 
head, even Christ; from whom all the body 
fitly framed and knit together through that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the 
working in due measure of each several part, 
maketh the increase of the body unto the build- 
ing up of itself in love.”* In such unity the 
Epistle’s readers were to be followers of God, 
as dear children, and to walk in love toward 
each other, after the example of Christ’s great 
love toward them. 

It is beyond question that here is not simply 
Paul’s unity idea again before us, but this idea 
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essentially at the same angle as we saw it in 
the Epistle to Rome. It is the Gentiles to 
whom he is speaking. He is reminding them 
of what aliens and outcasts they were, and how 
it has only been through God’s great and gra- 
cious love to them in Jesus Christ that they 
have been brought into their present blessed 
condition; so that, if they have any respon- 
sibility upon them, it is the responsibility 
of unstinted brotherhood with the rest of 
the Church, even though they be Jews; for, 
though the Jews had been saved by faith, 
just as the Gentiles had, the Jews had 
been what the Gentiles had not been, — God’s 
theocratic people from the start. It is the 
same plea essentially as in Romans; for it 


is essentially the same trouble as it had been - 


there. 

At the same time however we cannot help 
but see that, with all this similarity, there isa 
difference between Paul’s idea in Romans and 
Paul’s idea here. The difference lies in the 
advance in the idea, —an advance in the mag- 
nificence of its proportions, and consequently 
in the profoundness of its character. The 
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Epistle’s theme is, not simply the unity of the 
Church, but the unity of the Church in Jesus 
Christ supreme. This Paul had not preached 
before. He had, in a certain way, spoken of 
Christ as supreme. (1) As being, for example, 
the one theme of his Gospel message: “I 
determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” ? (2) Or, 
as being the one foundation for his own and 
every one’s Gospel work: “For other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.”? (3) Or, as being the 
one conditioning motive of the Christian’s 
daily conduct, —his whole living, even his 
death: ‘ For whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord; or whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord: whether we live, therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord’s.”? (4) Indeed, as being essentially 
supreme, very much as in Ephesians: “To us 
there is one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things and we 
through him.” * He had also, in a certain 
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way, spoken of Christians as one in Christ: 
(1) As finding in Christ, along with the Spirit 
and the Father, the unity which controls the 
diversity of the Church’s life, which again 
reminds us somewhat of Ephesians: “Now 
there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit. And there are diversities of ministra- 
tions, and the same Lord. And there are 
diversities of workings, but the same God, who 
worketh all things in all.”+ (2) And, more 
specifically, as finding the dissensions exist- 
ing among themselves removed, in the fact of 
the essential unity of all Christians in Christ: 
“For I say, through the grace that was given 
me, to every man that is among you, not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think; but so to think as to think soberly, - 
according as God hath dealt to each man a 
measure of faith. For even as we have many 
members in one body, and all the members 
have not the same office: so we, who are 
many, are one body in Christ, and sever- 
ally members one of another.”? “Ye are 
all sons of God, through faith, in Christ 
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Jesus. For as many of you as were bap- 
tized into Christ did put on Christ. There 
can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be 
neither bond nor free, there can be no male 
and female: for ye are all one man in Christ 
Jesus.” 7 

But while this is all so, these two lines not 
only fail to go out as far as Ephesians carries 
them; but they fail to come together in one 
thought, as Ephesians so characteristically 
brings them. MHere, in Ephesians, it is not 
simply Jesus Christ as supreme, — even essen- 
tially so, —nor simply the Jewish Gentile, nor 
even the Gentile Jewish dissensions, as finding 
their unifying point in him. It is the ideal 
Christian theocracy having its communal unity 
of life in Christ, as its supreme head, — head 
over all things, —the world, —the whole uni- 
verse of being, —over everything that would 
dethrone him from his sovereign Godhead in 
thought and life. Let such a supremacy be 
once recognized in these Asian churches and 
all trace of faction and schism will be for- 
ever done away; for there can be nothing but 
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the completest communion among Christians, 
when Christians, in common, have Christ 
supreme. i 
But it is evident now what it is that has 
influenced the Apostle’s unity idea to this 
advanced position. It is simply the Christo- 
logical trouble in Colossz, which doubtless 
was more or less present throughout all that 
adjoining region of the Asian province. This 
it is that has brought the Apostle to assert this 
climax thought in his doctrine of Christian 
unity. Through this trouble his unity idea 
has grown beyond what it was in his letter to — 
the Roman Church. Through this trouble it 
has come to its climax. It would seem there- 
fore very clear that, essentially as Paul must 
have had the idea of Christian brotherhood and 
unity from the beginning, truly as he must 
have gotten it from Christ’s own thought, — 
“that they may be one, even as we are one,” } 
— that it was nevertheless through the pres- 
sure of these troublous experiences in his mis- _ 







sion work that it was lifted up to these heights 
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specifically in his Roman and in his Ephesian 
letters. 


This course of lectures has tried to place 
you in contact with one of the important 
problems of to-day’s New Testament thinking. 
It has attempted, in a prefatory way, to im- 
press you with the need of right method in 
your work, and it has tried to show you what 
this right method was. It has made effort to 
let you into the secret of the philosophy in- 
fluence upon the criticism of to-day, and it has 
tried to show you that there were facts in the 
Apostolic life and thought which make it quite 
impossible to deny the presence of an envi- 
ronment influence upon it, and a development 
principle in it. It has made bold to bring you 
face to face with the application of this philoso- 
phy to the significant question of the relation be- 
tween the teachings of Jesus and the Apostles, 
and it has tried to show that, granting environ- 
ment and development their rightful and un- 






questioned place and influence in this relation, 
it is a place and influence which makes no 
difference between Jesus and his Apostles that 
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cannot be accounted for by the very principles 
of historical evolution, which to-day’s philoso- 
phy maintains, — that, in fact, these principles 
of historical progress in the beginning events 
of Christianity throw light upon much which 
may have puzzled us in this difference between 
Jesus and his Apostles, and show us that Christ 
intended not simply that his work should be 
carried on, but that his teaching should be filled — 
out by those whom he had chosen for this pur-— 
pose, and to whom he had promised an endow- 
ment of spiritual guidance which would enable 
them to complete his plan. We have tried to 
be true to our method and to take no position 
which was not given us by a critical induction 
of facts. That we have come short of our ideal 
we know only too well. If we have, in any 
way, pointed you to an ideal which you might 
fix now for your own investigation and study, 
we shall be only too grateful to the Master 
who has helped us in what we have done, — 
especially if what we have said has made clear — 
to you, as we feel it has made clear to us, that | ‘ 
this religion of the Christ stands to-day, when 
honestly studied and searched, the most natu- 
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ral, and at the same time the most supernatural 
thing in the world, that it proves itself to-day, 
more than it ever did before, as coming to 
us through human media, and yet as resting 
ultimately in its source and in its authority, 
on that which is specifically and absolutely 
divine. : 
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